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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


It is a pleasure to remind Universalists of the Annua 
Red Cross drive this month by printing on our cover a 
picture of their fellow Universalist Clara Barton, founder 
of the American Red Cross. The reproduction of the 
holograph letter in which Miss Barton declares her lifelong 
allegiance to the Universalist Church is from the original 
owned by the Association of Universalist Women. 

Robert M. Rice, minister of the Arlington, Massachusetts 
Universalist Church, has a vital message of hope for hard 
pressed moderns in his Life and More Life. 

Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, Wisconsin, is cur- 
rently giving his people a series of sermons on the univer- 
sals in religion. At our request, he sent us the text of 
God Universal. 

Elmo A. Robinson, a Universalist minister known to 
many of us in the East and Middle West, author of the 
book Universalism in Ohio, and for the past several years, 
professor of philosophy at San Jose College, California, 
read a paper on Universalism as Philosophy before the 
Pacific Coast section of the American Philosophical 
Society recently. The text of this paper which we are 
happy to print is an accurate and clear-cut primer of this 
the greatest concept that ever stirred the mind of ma 
We hope someone will give the Education Department 
help in reprinting this article in pamphlet form fo 
study groups. 

The editor salutes with pride our Association of Univer. 
salist Women on Thirty Years of Faith in Action at the 
Clara Barton Homestead, Oxford, Massachusetts. 


William Wallace Rose of Lynn kas something both per 
and pertinent in So This Is Universalism. 


Kenneth L. Patten, minister of the Charles Stree 
Universalist Church, Boston, agrees in part and take 
issue in places with what Albert F. Ziegler had to say 
about worship in a recent number. Mr. Patten think 
Worship Is A Problem and says why he thinks so: 


_ Bernard Fohnpoll, Universalist layman and practici 
journalist, has interesting things to say about Pelagius, 
Forerunner of Universalism. . 

Frederic W. Perkins was greatly respected and some 
what feared for his intellectual prowess by our generatior 
when we were young. In 1933, as chairman of the com 
mittee to draft a new statement of faith, Dr. Perkin 
wrote a very patient and very penetrating analysis of th 
new Avowal in.a letter replying to objections from th 
young radical, Max Kapp. The substance of this letter 
appears in this number under the caption 4n Army of th 
Faithful on the March. 
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Tomorrow Begins Today 


HO will be the trustees of your church ten, 
fifteen, twenty years from now? Who will 
a the Men’s Club? And who will be the leaders 
your women’s association? 

Those boys and girls who are now in your Uni- 
tsalist Youth Fellowship, of course! 

Some of those same boys and girls will be the 
ture trustees of The Universalist Church of 
nerica. They will also carry on the work of 
cation and service. And they will find and meet 
w needs we today know not. 


From East and West 


From Brooklyn, New York and Brooklyn, Penn- 
lvania, from Concord, New Hampshire and 
ausau, Wisconsin, from Maine and Alabama, 
me reports of Youth Sunday services, scores of 
2m. These are not just fancy occasions when the 
ed parson rests from preaching and the ears of 
mmen are relieved of professional exhortation. 
lese are times of definite recognition of that great 
lining ground of churchmanship and community 
‘vice, church organized youth. Ask the members 
‘any assorted group of churchmen, responsible 
ofessional people, and community leaders where 
by got their start. Three out of four will testify 
at they got their sense of mission, and their 
lining in social responsibility in church young 


a societies. 

en we get discouraged, we take a look at our 
ung people, yes, our present young people, our 
atemporary Universalist Youth Fellowship. It 
s been our happy fortune to associate with many 
these young men and women from many churches. 
e have worked with them and played with them. 
€ say without qualification we have never had a 
tter group of Universalist young people. The 


‘> 


iden ce of this statement is in the visible growth 
Bry - 


and progress of the Universalist Youth Fellowship 
during the last three or four years. 

The many more reports of the observance of 
Youth Sunday this year that came into Boston are 
heartening. They are an indication of good church- 
manship. We are concerned, however, about the 
too many churches from which came no indication 
of recognition of youth. 


It Does Happen 


Sad to relate, there are churches where young 
people are made to feel unimportant or even un- 
wanted. Of such an attitude, it can confidentially be 
said that persisted in, it will provide the ultimate 
solution of all of the problems of those churches. 
In twenty years, they will be dead churches. 

A shocked Universalist to whom it was intimated 
that perhaps her church did not appreciate its 
youth replied, “It’s not so. We love our young 
people. But after all, they don’t do anything for 
the church.”’ The trouble there was not that the 
old folks didn’t love their young people, but that 
they thought more of the finish on the new hard- 
wood floor in the vestry. True enough, athletic 
square dancing was (or would be) a bit rough on 
the shiny new floor. The frank discussion of the 
great issues of life and the devastating self-criticism 
of youth in that same room Sunday nights, how- 
ever, would be worth far more than the incidental 
property damage wrought by even the noisiest 
“hoe down” the night before. 

This extreme incident is not a plea for “‘pamper- 
ing” our young people. (Personally, we know of 
no Universalist young people ‘who want to be 
pampered.) It is simply to assert that our greatest 
asset as a church is our youth. 

We do not believe that we are making the most 
of that great asset of growing persons. Nationally, 
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we budget to youth work, a pitifully small amount 
even compared to other church groups of like size. 
Locally, we are improving in our support of youth 
work. But there are still too many spots where this 
vital part of the total church program is badly 
neglected. 


U YF Carries On 


In spite of these things, however, the leaders of 
our Youth Fellowship are doing a good job. They 
plan and carry out a creditable program. They 
publish a live paper. They have an intelligent and 
hard-working director in Alice Harrison, And they 
are growing in numbers. 

A few weeks ago, we spoke to the senior high 
school Youth Fellowship in a Universalist Church. 
At the same time that our program was.in progress, 
the junior high fellowship was holding a supper 
meeting for parents in a room below. That church 
has a great future because it has a good youth program. 


Too Much to Ask? 


We and all other Americans are on the verge of 
asking our eighteen year old boys to give themselves 
to the military service of their country. This they 
will do that we may continue to be sate and free. 
No other generation of American youth has had so 
heavy a burden laid on its shoulders. 

Is it too much to ask that middle age take youth 
into its councils in our churches? Is it surprising 
that our youth should look with some impatience 
for solid evidences of our appreciation of them and 
their work in our churches? Certainly not! 


Take Youth into Your Councils 


If youth does not have a proper place in your 
church program, make such a place. If you think 
your church young people are flighty and irre- 
sponsible, prove or disprove your opinion. Take 
your youth into your councils. Give your young 
people responsibility: They will rise to it! 

If your young people need it, criticize them. 
What? Sure, that’s what we meant. Criticize your 
young people fully and frankly, if they need it 
and they will take it —if. If? Yes, if you treat them 
with the same dignified respect that you demand for 
yourself. 

The Universalist Church has long been said to be 
a fellowship of learners. We who are older can learn 
much from our younger contemporaries. One most 
important thing we can learn from our youth is 
that they too wish to learn with us in the frank 
fellowship of mutual respect. 
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NORMAN COUSINS ON 
“THE BIG TRAP” 


T THIS MOMENT, we find our editori 
mind dangerously near to that wicked old spo 

of liberals, pontificating on the subject, “If I w 
running a theological school”. We do not pontif 
cate, but we do assert that if we had anything 
do with the conduct of a theological school, ¥ 
would make The Saturday Review of Literatu 
required reading for our students. Such readit 
would not only keep the student in touch wi 
current publications; it would also expose him 1 
some of the most sensitive, ethical thinking af 
writing of our time. 
At the very least, Norman Cousins’ editor 
report from Korea, The Age of the Big Trap (Pa 
22, February, 10) ehould be read by every theoli 
and parson in the country. For sheer power” 
editorial reporting, nothing approaching this pie 
has been written since John Hersey’s Hiroshin 
With stark factual incident, Cousins dramatiz 
the plight of innocent civilian refugees about whi 
comfortable Americans ought to be uncomfortal 
to the point of action. He makes a breath-taki 
plea for a gigantic world effort to rescue the 
suffering people. No doubt the “practical” f 
who run things will say Mr. Cousins’ project ¢ 
not be done. It is nevertheless worth trying. Af 
we agree with Cousins that if we did the job, 
would stir the imagination and the gratitude 
people all over the world. 
Thank you Norman Cousins. We hope 
Americans who have not seen some of the helli 
wake of modern war will read your report. 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD* 
WE FEEL personally indebted to our frien 


colleague, and associate editor, Rayme 
Baughan, for his most helpful Lenten Manual, 7 
Breaking of Bread. \t is pleasant to report that t 
little book is now in use by Universalist folk 
scores of our churches. It is also pleasant to f 
able to say that although the edition has almo 
sold out, there are still a few copies available f 
those who want extras to give to friends. 
The Breaking of Bread is not dated and so f 
be used at any time. We can think of few gifts t 
could mean so much to individuals in this time 
tension than this collection of wise and inspiril 
meditations. : 


siepivesti lice Publishing House, 1951, single copies 9 cents. 


The Christi 


sife and More Life 
tobert M. Rice 


SOMETIME you might be interested to make a 
brief study of the various Easter stories which 
‘e found in the gospels of the New Testament. 
nlike the Christmas stories which are found in 
ty two of the gospels, the Easter stories are found 
all four. Like the two Christmas stories, the four 
aster stories do not contain the same materials 
; far as details are concerned. 
None of these stories was written down on that 
‘st Easter Sunday. Far more than a half century 
issed before Mark, the earliest, was written. In 
lark, we find, not angels at the tomb, but we find 
young man arrayed in a white robe. Mark, the 
itliest gospel gives us the most natural and realistic 
ory. Matthew written next has an angel at the 
mb. John, written much later, has two angels 
lere. 
Had Jesus not lived a marvelous life, none of these 
ries would have been written. They, like the 
hristmas stories, are the greatest tributes that the 
lowers of Jesus could have ever paid to him. 
€t us remember that these people lived long before 
ie scientific age. They lived in an age of story 
ling and of belief in miracles. As every other 
reat religious teacher came to have miraculous 
jories told about him, so it was natural that similar 
‘ories should have crept into the Christian tradi- 
on. Do not misunderstand me. I am not imply- 
ig that anyone actually sat down and wrote 
‘ories which he did not believe. I say that people 
ume to believe these stories because they thought 
» much of Jesus because of the life he lived and 
1e message of hope which he taught. 
| Thus we should read these stories at this season, 
nd understand them not as scientific accounts, but 
high tributes to the character of Jesus. 
‘Easter is the festival day of immortality. James 
Tartineau once said, ““We do not believe in im- 
iortality because we can prove it, but we try to 
rove it because we cannot help believing it.” 
Tf you have faith in immortality, there is no one 
10 can prove that you are wrong. If you do not 
ave faith in immortality, there is no one who prove 
jat there is immortality. Perhaps I should qualify 
t statement a little. I know there are persons 
re convinced that there is a spirit world and 
hese spirits from the land of immortality are 
by some folks upon the earth. Those who 


believe that feel that they have proof of personal 
immortality. However, for most of us, we must 
accept it or reject it upon faith. 

As I read the words of Jesus and of the events of 
his life, I find that he emphasized this present life. 
He often spoke of the kingdom of heaven as being 
within a person. He certainly did not stress the 
need of being within any particular religious insti- 
tution in order to gain salvation. Surely, he did not 
teach men to fear God and the hereafter. He 
taught of a God of love and he assumed immor- 
tality. His teaching was such that if men would 
follow in its spirit, then the kingdom of heaven 
would be here among men. 

If your faith in immortality gives you strength 
and comfort to live your best to-day, then cling 
to that faith. If, on the other hand, you cannot 
sincerely have faith in immortality, then live your 
best today and realize that in finding the best in 
life at the present, you can be just as religious, and 
just as good, and just as worshipful as he who 
believes in immortality. 

Bobby Burns once wrote of a very fine man who 
had: died: 

“If there’s another world, he lives in bliss; 
If there is none, he made the best of this.” 

We do not know what kind of a life any future 
life may be. It does seem sensible to think of life 
lived as its best today, would be the finest prepara- 
tion for any future life which might be. 

It would seem sensible to me to think that wher- 
ever there is life, there will be adjustments, adapta- 
tions to be made. Life will not become set into a 
finished mold. There will not be a permanent 
heaven nor a permanent hell. As we make mis- 
takes, or choose the lesser good, we will suffer. 
However, there will always be another chance. 
When we make the best use of that which has been 
given to us, we shall grow and find that highest 
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satisfaction in- life which comes out of growth. 

The real joy of life comes not so much out of 
attainment: as-.out-of growth. The beloved Uni- 
versalist minister, Dr. John Coleman Adams puts 
the thought so well in his hymn. 

“We praise thee God for harvests earned, 
The fruits of labor garnered in; 

But praise thee more for soil unturned 
From which the yield is yet to win. 


“We praise thee for the journey’s end, 
The inn, all warmth and light and cheer; 

But more for lengthening roads that wend 
Through dust and heat to hilltops clear.” 

Thus we would think that wherever life goes on, 
that it shall present challenges, the opportunity for 
growth and the satisfactions which come out of 
growth. True, we enjoy resting a bit after we have 
accomplished come goal, but after a rest, we com- 
mence to look ahead to other things to be ac- 
complished. 

Those, who are happiest in old age, are those who 
have found some interest to serve, something to 
watch develop, and better still, having some small 
part in helping someone else in his struggles. Happy 
is that person, who attaining advanced years, holds 
his interest in life and is sympathetic toward those 
who are still actively engaged in the hustle of life. 
Happy is the young person, who has some elderly. 
person whose active life is over, but who can coim- 
fort discouraged youth, and now and then, give a 
word of advice and courage. Youth and age need 
each other, but how often the years keep them 
from appreciating each other and from sharing their 
different viewpoints to their mutual benefit. 

Some of you have read that remarkable book, 
Death Be Not Proud, by John Gunther. It is the 
true story of the Gunther family, during the four- 
teen months of the son’s fatal illness. Some people 
think it is a morbid book and conducive to pessi- 
mistic thinking. I admit that the book shook me 
as few books have ever done. In many ways, it is 
a very horrible story and it does not have a happy 
ending. It does have many fine thoughts for us 
who live in a world where many real stories do not 
have a happy ending. 

John Gunther Jr. was an exceedingly brilliant 
boy. His parents were divorced, but in those four- 
teen months, they certainly co-operated in every 
way possible for the benefit of Johnny. The boy 
developed a malignant brain tumor. Every possi- 
ble treatment was given. That is a story in itself. 
The profits from this book are being given for 
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cancer research which someday will find the secre 
of this scourge, and the way to alleviate it. 
Johnny was seventeen when he died. Althoug 
he was not in school his senior year at Deerfiel 
Academy, he studied and did his work, passed hi 
exams, took the college boards, and was accep 
at Harvard. In spite of all the pain and disaf 
pointments, Johnny got a great deal out of life u 
to the last. He did go back to Deerfield Academ 
and graduate with the other members of his clas 
The story points out vividly how one with the righ 
mental and emotional attitude in life can get muc¢ 
from it even when faced with tremendous odd 
Johnny was not sent to a church school. He we 
an individualist in his thinking. Many would ha 
said that he was not religious, but I would say I 
was very religious. When he was thirteen years ¢ 
age, a doctor asked him to list the things he wishe 
the most. Here are his answers. First, happines 
and second, to do some good in the world. And the 
he added boyishly but sincerely, “‘and another wee 
of vacation.” 
He wrote a prayer which he called an unbelievet 
prayer. I think there is far more religious thoug| 
and sincerity and honest groping after spiritu 
truth than there would be in repeating a more co 
ventional form of prayer. 
“Almighty God, Forgive me for my 
agnosticism; 

For I shall try to keep it gentle, not 
cynical, nor a bad influence. 

And QO; if thou art truly in the heavens, 
accept my gratitude for all thy gifts, 

And I shall try to fight the good fight. 
Amen.” 

I believe that bringing oneself into harmel 
with the creative spirit of the universe and tryif 
to express that selfsame spirit in one’s own humb 
life is more important for a truly religious pers 
than to define God in nice specific terms. 
I felt from reading the book that very like 
Johnny, sooner or later, came to feel that f 
creative living was to take the form of making ea 
day the best possible and to keep his parents fra 
worrying over his worrying. And so it was that | 
talked life, and planned for life, and lived each dé 
His parents did wonder, of course, if he we 
thinking of dying, but he gave them enough asst 
ance to make them hope that he was not thinkt 
of death. Some would call that a game, but if: 
wasn’t it a wonderful game? 
At the end of the book, Johnny’s mother I 
added a chARNan I felt a tragic sadness in 


ecause I felt there were regrets that the father and 
other could not keep their home together for 
ohnny. Rising above this note of regret, there are 
ome fine thoughts for each of us. 

She speaks of her relationship with her son during 
hat period when he was dying and she says, “He 
asn't just dying, of course. He was living and 
ying and being reborn all at the same time each 
ay... . ‘It’s been another wonderful day, mother,’ 
ed say, as I knelt to kiss him goodnight.” 

She closes with these thoughts for us, “I wish we 
ad loved Johnny more. What can that mean now? 

“Tt means loving life more, being more aware of 
fe, of one’s fellow human beings, of the earth. 

“Tt means obliterating, in a curious but real way, 
he ideas of evil and hate and the enemy, and trans- 
ting them, with the alchemy of suffering, into 
deas of clarity and charity. 

“Tt means caring more and more about other 
yeople at home and abroad, all over the earth. It 
jeans caring more about God. 

“T hope we can love Johnny more and more till 
ve, too, die, and leave behind us as he did, the love 
of love, the love of life.” * 

I say that to live in such a spirit is to live as 
esus lived; and it is to live in the spirit of eternity. 

We must translate that spirit into our everyday 
ives. The other day, I heard of a woman who 
ecently lost her husband. For a time she was lost 
n her bereavement. What was life without him? 
hat could she do to make life worthwhile? 

What do you suppose she decided was the thing 
‘or her; the secret to a satisfactory life? She looked 
around her to find a need. She heard of young 
ouples who could not find a dependable baby 
sitter, so had always to stay home. She felt that’ 
hat is not right; that it is good once in a while for 
2 young couple to go out together and enjoy life 
together, knowing that all is well at home. So, this 
bereaved woman made her decision. _She would 
become a baby sitter. A simple thing? Yes, but so 
worthwhile. It has transformed her from a sad, 
forlorn, hopeless, purposeless creature into a being 
with a purpose, doing some good. And think of the 
good she will do. Who knows; before she is through 
with her life task, she may have helped to keep some 
homes together, happy and contented, when other- 
wise, they might have been broken. She will never 
really know the amount of life that she has added 
eee existences. 

_ Icannot say what it is that you should do or what 
 *Harper & Brothers, 1949, copyright by John Gunther. By per- 
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you should try to be in order to find life and more 
life for yourself. I am impressed with the number 
of advisors from all walks of life, who say that life is 
more strenuous and harder than ever before. 
There is something wrong somewhere, when we 
have more labor saving devices, and more appli- 
ances to make life easier and more pleasant, that life 
becomes more difficult. 

Perhaps we are giving too much attention to a 
multiplicity of things when true satisfactions could 
come from the more simple joys of friendship and 
companionship. Perhaps we are trying to go too 
fast without knowing where we are going. 

There are those who need friendship, and you and 
I can be a friend. There are those who need a 
a greater sense of trust in man. You and I can help 
imbue that trust by our worthy lives. There are 
those who need encouragement. You and I can 
give encouragement. There are those who need 
sympathy. You and I can give sympathy. 

“Grow strong, my comrade—that you may stand 
Unshaken when | fall; that I may know 

The shattered fragments of my song will come 

At last to finer melody in you; 

That I may tell my heart that you begin 

Where passing I leave off, and fathom more.” 

As we look to someone else in such a frame of 
mind; so someone is looking to you and to me. 
God created life incomplete. It is for man, working 
with God to find life and more life; abundant life, 
not for any one class or creed or condition of men, 
but for all men. All are sons of God. 

“Why wait for death? 

Thou art immortal now. 

The fleeting hours so lightly prized, 
The moments now so oft despised, 
Are fraught with highest destiny, 
Thou cans’t not die. 


Why wait for death? 

Thou art immortal now. 

Rise in thy greatness: claim thy right 
Full live thy life with all thy might; 
Enrich thy days with majesty. 
Thou cans’t not die. 


Why wait for death? 
Eternity is now. 
The present has immortal worth: 
Build heaven here upon the earth:° 
Make life a richer harmony. 
Thou shalt not die.” 

Amen. 
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God Universal! 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


Recognition of the Universals of Religion can bring creative unit 
to man even in the midst of diversity. The first and most fun 
damental of these Universals is the basic concept of that God i 
whom ‘‘we live and move and have our being’. . 


-] Basie are upwards of a billion and a half people 
swarming over the surface of this planet called 
earth, and no two are exactly alike, not even 
identical twins. Though appearances be strikingly 
similar, there are varying habits, tastes, emotions, 
mentalities and ambitions. Every personality is 
distinct and in some way different from all others. 
All individuals, through birth or choice, belong to 
various groups set apart from others by skin color, 
physical features, customs, language, religious 
beliefs, governmental systems and geographic fac- 
tors. Thus, to the superficial eye, humanity is a 
hodgepodge of teeming millions, wholly dissimilar 
and irrevocably at odds both individually and 
collectively. 

Yet, penetrate these differences and all people 
appear basically precisely the same. All spring 
ultimately from the same source, call it what you 
will—God, nature, or something else—all are inter- 
related. People are born, live and die according to 
a common pattern. Their physical equipment and 
senses are identical, function alike and serve the 
same purposes. All need the same elements to 
sustain life. In varying degree they yearn for 
comfort, pleasure, security and love to enjoy life; 
and all know anger, hate, frustration and sorrow, 
too. Consciously or otherwise, people are baffled 
by the mystery of this infinite universe, its myriad 
life forms and seek answers. Yes, look deeply at 
people the world over and you will see that every- 
one is fundamentally exactly like you. Despite all 
the differences, humanity is one! 

Too many overlook this obvious fact and the 
proposition flowing logically from it. That “one 
world” of harmony and happiness, for which man 
longs so anxiously, will never become a reality 
until far more recognize this oneness of humanity 
and act accordingly. Consequently, the impor- 
tance given those differences which divide men must 
cease, and increasing emphasis must be laid upon 
those identical characteristics of human life which 
unite man, that make humanity one. Indeed, the 
factors making for unity among men are greater 
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than those making for diversity, both in numb 
and importance. At the same time, all man-ma¢ 
barriers which separate people must be surmountei 
or torn down. Such is the path leading toward on 
humanity in one world; a vital course to pursue t 
this critical age! 
Organized religion is one of the great man-ma¢ 
barriers which segregates masses of ‘humanit 
Anyone, with some knowledge of the past an 
ability to observe the present, must recognize th 
truth in these words of Harry Emerson Fosdi 
ate . religion has been one of the most divisiy 
forces in history. One thinks with sympathy 
that Irishman, saddened by the long feud betwee 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, who @& 
claimed, ‘Would to God we were all atheists, so thi 
we could live together like Christians! ” (TE 
Reader’s Digest, May 1946, page 72). But, tha 
statement highlights only one of the battles with 
Christendom. Catholicism is split into several cof 
flicting groups, while Protestantism is splintere 
into some two hundred fifty antagonistic denon 
inations and sects. Christianity, however, is ju 
one of the world’s religions and claims nomini 
allegiance of only about one-third of the popu 
tion. The other two-thirds are divided among eig 
different major religions; Buddhism, Confucianist 
Hinduism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Shintoist 
Taoism and Zoroastrianism, which, also, are su 
divided into legions of mutually hostile faction 
Thus, to the superficial eye religion is a hodgepod 
of nine main groups, all different, all fighting ea 
other, all torn asunder by the internal dissensi¢ 
of countless sects. 
More and more people are coming to believe th 
religion, like humanity, is fundamentally one a 
that a heartening advance toward world un 
would be made if these arbitrary barriers erect 
by religions could be eliminated. Indeed, the spi 
and very name of our unique faith, Universalis 
should make a truly universal religion its prime 
aim and ultimate destiny. While not alone 
cherishing this inclusive vision of religion, mi 
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aiversalists are currently weighing the possibilities 
‘its realization and all might advantageously do 
. Again quoting Dr. Fosdick: “Religion ought to 
ive been a great unifying force among men; one 
vine power, one moral law, one family of man- 
nd.” Can we discover in this conglomeration of 
itagonistic religions any basic concepts held in 
immon which might actually make religion one 
id a “unifying force among men,” just as despite 
le differences in man, we found the oneness of 
imanity? Are there universals in all religions 
hich are the foundation of a universal religion? 
It is practically a truism among scholars in this 
‘ld that “‘no race or people has been found thus far 
hich does not have some sort of religion.” (Charles 
raden, The World’s Religions, page 20). It is 
jually accurate to state that all recognized relig- 
ns, from the crude forms of primitive savages to 
ie elaborate structures of modern man, have had 
4d still have some idea of God. Here, staring us in 
ie face, is a belief common to all religions, one that 
the very central feature of religion, God. Another 
bvious fact so often overlooked! 

Glance back to the dim past of mankind! In the 
‘arful wonder of utter ignorance, primitive man 
iade Gods of nature’s elements and phenomena 
jat served and harmed him, or excited his curios- 
y. Multitudes of Gods filled his world, and early 
ian believed that he was completely dependent 
pon their caprice for existence. He prospered or 
affered, lived or died, as the capricious Gods were 
ind or cruel. Naturally, our béetle-browed an- 
estor strove to adjust himself to the wills of these 
iods and to influence them in his favor. 

All peoples went through this stage of animism 
nd nature Gods, concepts which color individual 
nd organized religious beliefs down to this day. 

Also, do the anthropomorphic ideas which 
leveloped very early, picturing the Gods as glorified 
uman beings influence contemporary religion! 
gradually, the many forces and features of nature 
hat had been assigned to innumerable lesser Gods 
ame to be consolidated in fewer Gods. Certain 
3ods were imagined as powerful enough to take 
are of all the needs of a particular place, tribe or 
ace; some such Gods were considered as superior 
o and bosses over many lesser deities. 

' These evolving patterns of divinity are partic- 
larly clear in Ancient Egypt. Over five thousand 
tears ago, while still worshiping a nature deity, the 
‘upreme sun-God Ra, the Egyptians were acquiring 
ecial Gods for each independent city state; such 
ods usually being represented by a human body 
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with an animal head. As one city prevailed over 
another in war, its God superseded that of the 
conquered peoples, the influence and power of the 
Gods being in direct proportion to the armed might 
and military successes of their worshipers. These 
primitive peoples, of course, believed that they won 
their wars through the superior powers of their 
Gods; a notion that still persists rather widely 
today. At any rate, from this internal Egyptian 
warfare, three Gods finally emerged as more power- 
fal than the rest, and these were linked as a supreme 
trinity: Osiris the Father, Isis the Mother, and 
Horus the Son. This trinitarian Godhead became 
a popular style that many other religions later 
copied. More familiar, perhaps, to most are the 
personalized Gods of nature, human emotions ard 
functions met in our schoolday sessions with 
Greek, Roman, Teutonic and Norse mythology. 
Though myths today, those Gods; Wotan, Thor, 
Zeus, Jupiter and the rest, were once very real to 
man, controlling everything in the world and under- 
world, and from love to war. 

Slowly this anthropomorphic polytheism began 
to give way to ethical monotheism, a belief in just 
one God for the infinite universe whose nature is 
spiritual. Most of the world’s living religions have 
arrived at this concept of God, andthe rest seem 
on their way to it. Zoroaster envisioned one 
supreme, creative, good God whom he called 
Ahura Mazda. Hinduism has one all-comprehen- 
sive World-Soul, Brahman, plus a trinity of Brahma 
the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver and Siva the 
Destroyer. Buddhism recognizes an all-controlling 
God, but says such a God cannot be known or 
named. Confucianism accepts the traditional 
Chinese God of Gods, Shang-ti, as the ultimate 
cosmic spirit, along with the Gods of Heaven and 
Earth, Yang and Ya. The Gods of Tao are legion, 
but one named the Pearly Emperor is considered 
superior to all others. Shintoism continues as sheer 
polytheism, though the ancient sun goddess, 
Amaterasu, holds the highest place. The old tribal 
God of the Jews, Yahweh or Jehovah, has become 
for Judaism the one supreme God over all, incorpo- 
real and eternal. Often using this same Jewish 
name for God, Jehovah, Christians express their 
belief in one omnipotent divine power in the uni- 
verse, all-creative and all-sustaining. This is true 
though a majority of Christians divide God into 
three’ co-equal, indivisible parts called Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost; and only a minority hold to the 
strict unity of God. Then, in founding the youngest 
of the world’s living religions, Mohammed taught 
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the absolute oneness and omnipotence of God, 
whom he called Allah. 

This sketchy recital of familiar material serves 
to emphasize the confusion that probably misleads 
many, for the names, numbers, powers and natures 
ascribed to God are almost infinite. Indeed, there 
are probably as many concepts of God as there are 
people, and it is not surprising that most fail to see 
the basic unity amid this diversity. Yet, from 
primitive days down through the present, man has 
been moved to wonder exactly as was Cicero, who 
wrote: “There is something in the nature of things 
which the mind of man, which reason, which human 
power cannot effect, and certainly that which pro- 
duces this must be better than man. What can this 
be but God?” Thus, through religion primarily, 
from earliest times man has ever sought to discover 
and to describe God. He began by translating 
everything into an infinite number of Gods and has 
reached a point where he is incorporating every- 
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thing into one infinite God. Though God | 
imagined in many forms and natures; though G 
be conceived as one and called Allah, Brahmz 
Jehovah, Father, Eternal Omnipotent Power, | 
finite Creative Spirit, Supreme Intelligence, 
something else, they all add up to the same thi 
that ‘“‘one divine power” in which, as Paul wrog 
“we live and move and have our being.” 

Yes, God is God, however conceived and namé 
by man, and the idea of God is common to 
religions. Is not God one universal of a univers 
religion? What a vast step would be taken towaf 
breaking down these barriers of religions if Chri 
tians, Jews, Mohammedans, Hindus and othe 
recognized that fundamentally they were all seekin 
and worshiping the same God—and acted acco 
ingly! Moreover, are there not other universals | 
be found in these various religions that would mak 
for religious unity rather than this hostile diversity 
Let us seek, Universalists, let us seek! 


Our delegation exam ne 
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Imo A. Robinson 


: 
MONG the events which have led to my writing 

4 this paper are certain decisions made by my 
rebears, the state of the tea and coffee business 
; conducted by Chase and Sanborn in 1900, and 
ie lack of an adequate student guidance program 
: the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
109. Consequent to these and other circum- 
ances, I grew up in the religious denomination of 
niversalists, became .a convinced and ardent 
ember of it, and worked several years in its 
linistry. Then for a quarter of a century, ab- 
bed in the new task of reading and teaching 
hilosophy, I lost the old contacts. Recently there 
as come the urge to reappraise my early Uni- 
ersalism in the light of later studies. 

As the beginning of such an appraisal, this paper 
resents a list of meanings given to the word wni- 
wsalism, and a suggestion for a Universalism which 
icludes them all. One may assume that universal- 
‘m, however used, will refer to some doctrine 
bout the universe or universals, or will assert 
ie truth of some universal affirmative propositions. 
t will seek to distinguish itself from partialisms 
thich employ some and from nihilisms which 
mploy none. The meanings, which are here 
sted, refer to the following types of Universalism; 
umanistic, ethical, theistic, finalistic, scientific, 
pgical, psychological, and educational. 

iP 


Humanistic Universalism 


Universalism is ‘‘perhaps the loftiest ideal which 
as ever seized upon man’s imagination,” writes 
fir Arthur Keith. This ideal is the union of all 
adividuals of all nations and tribes into a single 
vorld-wide community. In spite of its loftiness 
ind its antiquity, and in spite of the fact that there 
te few in whom the universalist feeling is al- 
ogether lacking, Keith regards it as unfeasible 
nd Utopian. Instead, he accepts what he calls 
‘limited universalism,” that is, nationalism. At 
ine point Keith suggests an important distinction: 
between a world-wide community imposed by 
and one established by consent. When he 
25 universalism, he seems to be thinking of a 


Jniversalism as Philosophy 


I find that my denominational forebears, in selecting ‘‘Universal- 
ism’’ as their name, thereby attached themselves to a concept 
i which they and their successors have interpreted in far too re- 
stricted a sense. 

logic, and in other fields of knowledge, there is almost universally 

a tendency to universalize. 


For I find also that, in science, in ethics, in 


goal freely sought; when he condemns it, of a dic- 
tatorship. 


Ethical Universalism 


Codes of conduct are often dualistic, and hence 
partialistic. But some codes, and among them, 
those that have strongly influenced our culture, 
are monistic and hence universalistic. A univer- 
salistic code is ‘‘a set of moral principles which are 
supposed not to be restricted in their application 
to the members of a certain community as a whole 
or to those of a certain group within it, but are 
held to apply to every human being as such.” 


Theistic Universalism 


Historically the growth of a universalist ideal in 
ethics has been associated with the development 
of theistic universalism; the belief that there is a 
single divine Being, in whose sight all men are 
equally entitled to universalistic ethical treatment. 
Manotheism emerged from earlier polytheisms 
through international and philosophical clashes as 
terrible and as significant as those of our own era. 
Christianity still contains vestiges of polytheism. 
Those, who assert a universal God, often behave 
like polytheists in their reliance on Mars, Mammon, 
and Majorities. 


Finalistic Universalism 


Finalistic universalism, stated negatively, denies 
that the one God, acting dualistically, differentiates 
among men by assigning the wicked to endless 
punishment. Stated affirmatively, it asserts a 
“far-off, divine event, towards which the whole 
creation moves,” universal salvation, a final har- 
mony of all souls with God. 


To introduce such a thesis into contemporary 
philosophical discussion, may seem an anachronism. 
But at least three fairly tough-minded contem- 
poraries, Schlick, Lewis, and Pap, have asserted 
that the question as to whether a mind may survive 
death of its body is a meaningful question. If they 
are correct, then surely one may meaningfully in- 
quire whether all or only some survive, and whether 
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this future existence is blessed or cursed. 

The doctrine of universal salvation was taught by 
Origen and some other early Christians, and revived 
by Erigena.~- Indeed it has been argued that 
universalism, rather than endless punishment, is 
the plain teaching of the Bible. Universalism came 
to colonial America through several channels, and 
appealed to persons.of a wide diversity of opinions; 
unitarian and trinitaria1, Calvinist and Arminian, 
mystic and rationalist. Occasionally, philosophers 
have spoken for this doctrine. “It is pleasant to 
think,” Santayana writes, “that the worst and most 
successful fanaticism cannot turn the moral world 
permanently into a desert.’ James speaks more 
positively. Most religious men believe, he writes, 

“that not only they themselves, but the whole 
universe of beings to whom the God is present, are 
secure in his parental hands. There is a sense, a 
dimension, they are sure, in which we are a// saved, 
in spite of the gates of hell and all adverse ter- 
restrial appearances. God’s existence is the guar- 
antee of an ideal order that shall be permanently 
preserved.” That finalistic universalism need not 
mean a completely determined universe, he argues 
by the analogy of a chess game, in which God does 
not know what moves are to be made by his oppon- 
ents or by himself. 


Scientific Universalism 


Modern science is universalistic in at least three 
senses: it ignores national boundaries (current 
ideologies notwithstanding), it proclaims the ubi- 
quity of process, and it assumes a universe of law. 
When Whitehead writes that science is differentiated 
from other movements by its universality, he is 
expressing the first meaning. When he writes that 
“everything is everywhere at all times,” he is ex- 
pressing the second meaning. When he affirms 
that the Maxwellian equations are supposed to 
hold throughout all space, he is expressing the 
third meaning. 

It is this third meaning of scientific universalism 
that is most challenging and also the most frequently 
challenged. Is the world one? Or to use more 
modern phraseology, “Are all events of one kind?” 
In our day some scientists are not so sure of a uni- 
verse. But that nature is one, and that the highest 
laws of nature are not limited to our solar system 
or to our era, but apply with unrestricted univer- 
sality, was the conviction of scientists of the New- 
tonian period. And in at least one sense, science 
cannot escape universalism, since it is concerned 
with the truth of universal propositions. 
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Logical Universalism 


Like empirical science, logic and the language 
which logical relations are expressed are univé 
salistic in more than one sense. There is 
universalism of discourse. Our language “enab 
us to speak about everything.” More fundamen 
is the universalism which affirms that, although tl 
expressions of truth are local, truth itself is u 
versal. There are many ways of saying this. 
example, one may argue that the naturalists’s 
mission of logical principles into inquiry impli 
that those principles are not completely arbitra 

It is sometimes claimed that logic is pluralis 
Obviously there are senses in which this statem 
is true. Logical classes and relations among Navah 
are often not those of white men. But given 
significant sentence in one language, its cogni 
meaning is translatable into the other langua 
And all discourse assumes that in spite of su 
ficial differences, the minds of all rational creatur 
provide a ground for agreement. Try to convin 
me, if you will, that logic is not universalistic. 
the very attempt you assume that, could I but gr 
the facts and relations which you grasp, my fi 
damental rational processes would force me | 
agree with you. 


Psychological Universalism 


Emphasis upon individual differences has led 
a misleading belittling of those psychological ¢ 
ponents which are common to all men. “I do m 
understand,” writes Whitehead, “how a com 
world of thought can be established in the absen 
of a common world of sense.”’ Not only in ratio 
equipment, not only in sensory equipment, but 
their mneocmonic, emotional, and conative eq 
ment, human beings, in spite of individual .va 
tions, are significantly alike. “A truly empiri 
study of human nature and social conduct disclo 
a considerable common denominator in at lea 
the basic needs of all individuals living in the 
text of co-operation and mutual dependence.” 


Educational Universalism 


In its simplest form, educational universal 
is the theory that all men should be educated. 
it means something more; the idea that for 
education for all persons should include, but 
be resuricted to, a common non-specialized segm 
It refers to general education, to education in 
humanities, to philosophical education in its 
general sense. . 

I have now listed eight types of universa 
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my readers were polled, I should expect nearly 
of them to be universalists with respect to at 
ist one of these types, but very few of them to be 
iversalistis with respect to all types. That is, 
one is a universalist, one is likely to be not an 
restricted universalist, but a restricted univer- 
list. By an unrestricted universalist, I do not 
2an one who asserts the truth of universal proposi- 
ms contrary to evidence. I mean rather one 
to, in doubtful cases, is more inclined than other- 
se to regard universal affirmative propositions as 
‘aningful and worthy of acceptance. What can 
said for unrestricted universalism in philosophy? 
To initiate an answer to this question, let us 
mrn to the situation in science. Even after 
veral centuries of endeavor, scientists have not 
t succeeded in “the construction of one homogen- 
as system of laws for the whole of science.” 
ientific description and explanation of the world 
terms of a set of universal laws of nature is thus 
t an accomplished fact; it is an ideal. Scientific 
iversalism is a “regulative principle of inquiry,” 
‘rule of procedure,” a postulate. 
A somewhat similar situation exists in logic among 
ose who hold that the principle of induction is 
ither demonstrated nor demonstrable. By them, 
is principle is taken as a prescriptive rule: Induc- 
in requires “the assumption of the stability of 
itistical frequencies” and the optimistic ‘“‘belief 
at we can obtain ‘fair samples’ of the world.” 
If, in science and in logic, propositions which 
we formerly taken for firmly established universal 
iths are now regarded as postulates or rules, 
e should expect a similar reinterpretation in other 
ipes of universalism. All systems of philosophy, 
|mes tell us, spring from preferences. To what 
Stulates then shall we give our preference? In 
king this question here, I have in mind philosophy 
‘a basis for living. Often the conditions of life 
ag us away from contemplation and force us to 
oose among possible actions. It is then that 
ery philosopher needs a philosophy which shall 
‘more than merely pleasing to contemplate. To 
jeak of philosophy as a guide for living, blurs the 
undary between philosophy and religion. I here 
tan by philosophy the intellectual formulation 
ja world view, and I mean by religion the living 
itment to this philosophy and the drive which 
it to work. Just as scientific universalism 
thought of as a set of “universal propositions 


versal propositions by which, in combination with 
singular propositions, decisions may be arrived at 
and significant actions initiated. 

All propositions are, created equal in the sense 
that before the bar of reason all propositions deserve 
to be ited with equal fairness. Those which are 
assertea in religion and theology are not entitled 
to lenient favoritism. In my youth, I accepted cer- 
tain theological doctrines as indubitable. But now 
that I have read the logical positivists, I have put 


away childish things. Now I recognize that all 
generalizations about existents involve the postulate 
of induction. Thus, universalism in every area of 
thinking is first of all a postulate, or assumption, 
or rule. Consequently, if one is to live one’s uni- 
versalism, the quest for certainty must be replaced by 
a quest for commitment without certainty. Why 
select universalist postulates, rather than partialist 
or nihilist? First, because philosophy is basically 
a search for the most general and the most inclusive 
truths. Investigation may disclose facts which 
require revision of assumptions, but at the begin- 
ning to assume anything less than universalism is a 
prediction of failure. Secondly, because universalism 
is more adventurous and more challenging than the 
cautions or negations of its rivals. Thirdly, be- 
cause, in some of its forms at least, universalism 
has justified itself pragmatically. In conclusion, 
therefore, I submit the following assumptions as 
basic for living under commitment to unrestricted 
universalism. 


Universal Brotherhood of Man 


At the factual level, this refers to whatever evi- 
dence there may be that mankind is one in origin, 
nature, and needs. It refers to whatever friendly 
relations may actually have existed, or may now 
exist, between individuals or between groups. It 
refers even more to a goal for me, for us, for all, 
insofar as man may determine the outcome of 
history. 


Universal Conscience 


At the factual level, this refers both to the agree- 
ment concerning fundamental principles which 
underlies the diversity of details in morals, and to 
the agreement concerning fundamental ethical 
principles as stated by the great ethical teachers. 
As a goal, it refers to the progressive elimination 
of that ancient partialism, according to which 
every man must employ two codes; one for friend, 
the other forenemy. Indeed it looks to an ethically 
classless society, in which, insofar as they imply 
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ethically differentiated treatment, the distinctions 
of Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, American 
and Alien; We and They, shall have withered away. 


Universal Rule of Reason 


Just as there can not be two ethics, so there can- 
not be two logics. There cannot be one rational 
process for parent and another for child, one for 
regent and another for professor, one for philosopher 
and another for artist, one for man and another 
for God. If in a given situation, two rational 
creatures behave differently, it is not because there 
are two conflicting types of correct reasoning, both 
valid, but because of differences in experience, 
knowledge, and purpose. This assumption is thus 
a ground for striving towards mutual understanding 
and a rational solution of personal, domestic, and 
international problems. 


Universal Education 


All men should be educated, and, although edu- 
cation must be individualized and provincialized 
in content, it should universally contain a universal 
element; philosophy in a very broad sense. This 
implies that teachers in all fields and at all levels 
should themselves be exponents of the philosophic 
spirit. 

Universal Peace 


Today what Kant called a “pacific union” seems 
both nearer and more remote than ever before. 
His assumption that it is not an impossible achieve- 
ment seems forced upon all who hope for the sur- 
vival of philosophical activity. 


Universal Laws of Nature 


This is still the assumption of all research in 
pure science. Many individual studies are neces- 
sarily prosaic and partialist. But research and 
theorizing in the grand style, together with attempts 
to resolve discords in a Unity of Science, are uni- 
versalistic. 1 Sheets ay hes 

Universal Purpose 

Just as belief in law underlies the study of nature, 
so belief in purpose underlies the study of history, 
insofar as history is not identified with nature. To 
a universalist, the purpose sought and sometimes 
apparently revealed in the study of history is divine 
at least to the extent that it has positive ethical 
value and is universal. 

My youthful universalism was expressed by 
belief in the universal fatherhood of God and a 
final harmony of all souls with God. What modi- 
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fication is now necessary? The idea of static fin 
ity must give place to the idea of a universe of ¢ 
tinued novelty and significant events. Moreov 
as I have watched friends battling over the is: 
of theism versus humanism, I have found m 
more and more drawn to Montague’s positic 
“There is too much evil in Nature for Theism in 
traditional form to be true; and there is too mu 
good in the world for Theism in some form not! 
be true.” I am far less interested in the questi 
of immortality than I-was forty years ago. I hz 
no strong wishes about such beliefs. I am mu 
less inclined than my students to speculate abe 
God and the future. I prefer to wait and op 
my gifts on Christmas morning. To me prope 
tions affirming or denying immortality and Go 
existence are all assumptions or hypotheses. 

Since life sometimes forces choices between st 
alternatives and since present knowledge perm 
rationalizing, no matter how one chooses, I find 
convenient to continue the assumption of 1 
youth. The significant difference is that I 
recognize them, as | did not then, to be assumptio 
But if my assumption that God exists should 
correct, then it seems only reasonable to assu 
that he is a universal God, with no nation or fF 
or religion singled out for special favors. And 
there be human survival after death, it seems 0 
reasonable to assume that it is universal survit 
with no regional segregation. If there be both G 
and survival, I assume that the future will offe 
period of graduate study, for which a grade of 
in this life is not a prerequisite, and that God 
be recognized as the Great Teacher, whose edu 
tional methods are universally successful. 

My problem has been to reappraise my ea 
universalism in the light of later experience. If 
that my denominational forebears, in select 
“Universalism” as their name, thereby atta 
themselves to a concept which they and their § 
cessors have interpreted in far too restricted 
sense. For I find also’that, in science; in eéthi 
in logic, and in other fields of knowledge, ther 
almost universally a tendency to universalize. — 
be a philosopher in any sense is to be a univers 
in some sense. This suggests the possibility o 
unrestricted universalism as a basic position, b 
in philosophy andinreligion. Ifthe generalizat 
of such a universalism are stated as rules for thi 
ing, for discovery, for interpersonal relations, 
life in all its phases, they lose their otherwise ¢ 
matic character and offer to minds with div 
philosophical emphases a common intellectual | fe 
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shold, I will set a plumbline in’ the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 


-IBERALISM is an essential state between 
4 orthodoxies, just as molten metal comes 
tween the ore and the casting. Religion and 
etal, in molten condition are potentials. They 
n be molded into usable forms. But, until they 
2 molded and solidify, they remain only poten- 
ls, without practical value. The ultimate worth 
metal lies in its faculty of solidifying. Religion 
ast find rest in some truths, however incomplete, 
be effective in the life of its people. An open 
nd may be hospitable to new truths, but it has no 
ovision for retaining them for use; it never makes 
decision. It is better to have an openable mind 
lich uses what it knows, not feeling obliged to 
se in every vagrant idea. 
fn the liberal church we spend much more time 
discussing theology than we do in believing it. 
e have debunked religious superstitions, but we 
ve not been successful in replacing the truths 
lich they expressed. Our programs are a half- 
arted worship-education-social action combina- 
in devoid of the power of making vital religious 
tsonalities. Our church has all the potentials for 
‘ving the religious needs of today. It can be the 
namic of our society, creating and sustaining 
odern saints. But to do it, it must close its mind 
d digest the insights it now has. It must project 
tse insights into the cosmic story that man needs, 
dressing it in every beautiful and effective way 
our disposal, in music, ritual, pageantry, myth, 
‘ poetry, sculpture. It must feed man the modern 
a through all of his five senses, and through the 
helping him to achieve wholeness in his life. 
will be afraid of neither superstition nor emotion, 
derstanding that reality is reflected in the one as 
cannot be expressed in our partial knowledge, 
d that life is moved by the other as our reasoning 
inot move it. 
We would then be reaching man where he is and 
into the deeps of his being, as we cannot 
j 
re. quavering suggestions of a body of philo- 
jhic inquiry that is rippled by every breeze that 
Ws. Our church would then not be liberal. It 
uld be radical, stirring our society to its roots by 
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CURE FOR FEAR 


Fear is our most universal affliction. 
our national life, our individual lives. 

In our frantic efforts to overcome fear, we have 
tried some futile paths, indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages, “Don’t Worry” clubs, and many another 
remedy. But fear does not yield to reasoning or 
repression. 

Fear can be a great constructive force. It has led 
us to great creative effort; schools, hospitals, social 
security, being monuments to our fears of ignorance, 
pain and insecurity. The emotion of fear arms us 
physically to meet peril. It makes us literally 
stronger, more alert, less susceptible to fatigue. 
And fear is the price we pay for the priceless human 
qualities of imagination and anticipation. 

Not all fears are alike. There are clean, con- 
structive fears about the affairs of the day, about 
the large concerns of life. But there are also irra- 
tional, neurotic fears that bewilder and warp us, 
because we seem unable to trace them to their 
causes. 

To overcome fear we must use all the resources 
at our command. We can overcome fear through the 
“work cure”. We can be literally too busy to 
worry. Said Emerson, “Do the thing you fear and 
the death of fear is certain.” We may use the 
resources of the mind to reduce our catalogue of 
worries. We can certainly eliminate the part about 
which we can do nothing, and we should remember 
that nine-tenths of our future concerns will never 
happen. 

But the real cure for fear is its displacement by a 
stronger emotion. The opposite of fear is faith. 
No textbook on mental hygiene could be more 
up-to-date than this: “There is no fear in love, but 
perfect love casteth out fear.” 

—Gorpon B. McKeeman 


It infects 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America will be held in 
Portland, Maine, from Wednesday, August 29, 
through Sunday, September 2 next. The sessions 
will be held in the historic Congress Square Church. 
Original plans for an assembly to be held on a 
college campus had to be changed because of the 
national emergency. Sessional committees for the 
assembly are announced elsewhere in this number. 
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Virs. Valentine 


firs. Walker Miss Whipple Mrs. Wood 


Dr. Elliott P. Joslin 


Viss Andrews 


iL MARCH 1921, a group of Universalist women 
under the leadership of Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins 
took possession of the Clara Barton birthplace in 
the name of the national Universalist women’s 
organization and dedicated this shrine “to the ser- 
vice of humanity”. They were stout pioneers of the 
spirit, those Universalist women who first inspected 
their new property on that blustery March day. 
The “new” property consisted of a little old story 
and a half New England farmhouse which had been 
unhappily ‘‘modernized” somewhat, a big barn 
falling to ruin, and sixty-five acres “‘more or less”’ 
of long neglected farm land. 

Those first Clara Barton camp enthusiasts saw 
something more than a neglected homestead. With 
eyes that were “‘seeing the invisible”, with faith 
that was valiant “assurance of things hoped for’’, 
they set out to create a living memorial to Clara 
Barton, founder and organizer of the American 
Red Cross. 

This year Universalists everywhere, men as well 
as women, will celebrate thirty years of this faith in 
action, the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls 
now known the world around as a great pioneer 
project for children suffering from this disease. 

Where once weeds and brush overgrew abandoned 
pastures, orderly play fields provide room for chil- 
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Dr. Priscilla White 


Thirty Years of Faith In Action 


A Living Memorial to Clara Barton 


Dr. Alexander Marble 


dren who learn how to live hopefully and joyout 
Where once a muddy little pond stagnated, a w 
drained swimming pool provides the most useful 
exercise for diabetic youngsters. 

The Barton homestead has been restored 1 
since. The old barn has become infirmary, lab 
tory, and recreation hall. The hillsides are dot 
with cabins and buildings. In the summer of I$ 
one hundred and sixty-two girls from fifteen sti 
and two foreign countries enjoyed the ministrati 
of the camp. 

And now, too, just over the hill and across 
fields is the Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabe 
Boys. Opened in 1948, this new project is alt 
in need of more facilities for the ever mou 
number of boys who need the camp’s service. 

This great work has been possible by the sustai 
and devoted co-operation of Dr. Elliott P. Josl 
Dr. Priscilla White and their associates who | 
given their services and provided medical supp 
and our Association of Universalist Women. I 
national officers straight through to indivi 
women in parishes large and small, the job has’ 
done and is still being done by sacrificial loyalt 

In recent years, Universalist men have g 
support to the work. Among these and outstan 
among them is Cyrus W. Springall. Like all ; 
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oh March 14, 1921. 
PLEASE READ FROM THE PULPIT 


sa ANNOUNCEMENT 


Peaare take pleasure in announcing the purchase to-day by the Women’s National 
\V Yj Missionary Association of the birthplace of Clara Barton at North Oxford, 


A 


Massachusetts, a farm of ninety-six acres, beautifully located on Taft Hill, 
one of the highest points of land in Massachusetts. 


It is our purpose to maintain this place as a shrine, to restore the house ac- 
cording to the period of her birth (1821), and to keep it open to visitors, It will 
also be used for summer institute work. It is our pre-eminent design, however, to 

carry on some kind of humanitarian work there, and to have suitable buildings for 
the purpose as soon as possible, 
Clara Barton was our greatest Universalist woman, one of the greatest 
} women in world history, and it seems fitting that the women of the present day 
Universalist Church should thus honor her memory in this her centenary year. 
The work will be carried on by the Clara Barton Guild, under the supervision 
of the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A. 
Upon the Church itself will rest the unqualified support of this undertaking. 
We urge all our women to stand behind this movement by uniting with the Mis- 
sionary Society as members; we urge all our young women to rally to the colors 
of the Clara Barton Guild and make this shrine and incidental activities an honor to 
our greatest Universalist woman and to the denomination. 
Let the work be commensurate with her vision: For Humanity! 
MARIETTA B, WILKINS, President 
NES R. CONKLIN 
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architects “Cy” Springall has abundant creative 
imagination. This imagination he brought to bear 
on needs of the camp with unstinted loyalty. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Springall goes the credit for turning 
the pond from a useless thing into a much needed 
swimming pool. 

The first “Fresh Air” camp at the Barton home- 
stead in 1926 served fourteen little girls. Today, 
the two diabetic camps together serve several hun- 
dred boys and girls each year. The basis of this 
service is need not creed. 

A growing institution has growing requirements. 
The Clara Barton Camp now needs a new Labora- 
tory-Infirmary building for both the camp program 
and the scientific research program. Joslin Camp 
coming to its fourth season needs a new recreation 
building. The only available space for recreational 
exercise there on rainy days is the dining hall. This 


‘is inconvenient but the hall has to be so used because 


diabetics must have exercise, rain or shine. 

The cost of a Laboratory-Infirmary building for 
Clara Barton would be only four thousand dollars. 
A Recreation building for Joslin would not be a 


very great sum. 


This then is the living memorial to Clara Barton. 


Land that a few years ago grew only weeds and 
brush is now producing each year the most precious 
crop in the world, life abundant and joyous for 
American boys and girls. This is the harvest of 
vision and valor of Universalist women. We hope 
there are Universalist friends who will give to 
Barton and Joslin camps the needed Thirtieth 
Anniversary present of the much needed Labora- 


tory-Infirmary and the Recreation buildings. 
|S ss the BA 


SO THIS IS UNIVERSALISM! 
. William Wallace Rose 


If the religion of Jesus, as he left it to the world, 
is basically an outlook upon the world, an insight 
into the nature of things, a way of life and a way 
of living that life, then Universalism is a Christian 
faith, no matter what the sectarians and sacramen- 
tarians say. 

A sect is a denomination that holds to strict 
qualifications for membership. We are not a sect, 
but a church, a people engaged “in a common 
striving to know and to do the will of God, looking 
to Jesus for the way of it and the power”. We 
afford and enjoy the widest latitude of individual 
seeking. 

Nor are we sacramentarians, holding to the rigid 
observance of ritual practices as necessary to sal- 
vation. To us the sacraments and ceremonies are 
lovely symbols of man’s highest aspirations and 
and fondest memories. 

Indeed, no Universalist is ever “saved” in the 
sense of being a complete and finished product of 
systematic theology. If you stop growing in this 
faith, you stagnate. Good Universalists know more 
about their religion today then they did yesterday, 
and they will know more about it tomorrow than 
today. For here is no doctrine * ‘once and for all 
delivered to the saints,” but a faith that expands 
with every fresh experience, enlarging the mind and 
heart as we sense a partnership with a living uni- 
verse. 

Universalism is thus a way of living each day 
better than the day before; more poised, stronger, 
freer, more at peace. It teaches how to overcome 
difficulties and triumph over limitations. 

Possessing such a priceless boon, what should 
we be doing with it? Studying it surely. Studying 
it as persistently as the Christian Scientist studies 
his handbook or the Catholic his breviary. Study- 
ing to apply it to matters of health and personal 
well-being, and to all human relationships, domestic 
and international. For this is a universe religion. 

And we should be sharing it. There is a saying— 
“It your religion is good for something, give it away. 
If it is good for nothing, give it up”. All around 
us are those who think they have lost their religion, 
or who never found one worthy of their allegiance. 
Tell them of yours and watch the glad expression 
on their faces! 

And we should live it, of course. Nothing we say 
equals the influence of what we are. So live your 
faith; rest the whole weight of your life upon it— 
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it will not fail you—so that you become a livin 
demonstration of the beauty and strength an 
peace that are in it. 
And be proud to be a Universalist; proud to cleavi 
“to that great church that holds the world wit it 
its star-lit aisles; that finds the grain of gold in every 
creed, and wreathes the countenance with friend 
smiles; that claims the great and good of every race 
and floods with light and love the Father’s face.” 


PRECIOUS WEALTH 


“You are richer today than you were yesterda 
. if you have laughed often, forgiven even mor 
made a new friend, or made stepping stones 
stumbling-blocks . . . You are richer tonight tha 
you were this morning . . . if you have taken tim 
to trace the handiwork of God in the commonplz 
things of life, or if you have learned to count o 
things that really do not count, or if you have bee 
a little blinder to the faults of friend or foe. Yo 
are richer if a little child has smiled at you, or if yo 
have looked for the best i in others, and have give 
others the best in you.’ 
The above quotation from an Old Scrap Book i 
worthy of being read many times during the yea 
In fact, it deserves to be memofized so that it ma 
be recalled when things go wrong and we feel thé 
life is pressing us too closely. 1 have resolved 
think often on this gem of wisdom and would like 
urge every reader to do the same. 
—Cuarves H. Monae 


EIGHTY-SEVEN CENTS 
Yes, Sir. That’s what I got the other day, 
cash, from a donor to the Unified Appeal. 
Why? Well, I’ll tell you. That came from t 
national Board of the Universalist Youth Fello 
ship, which is made up of young people . . . yo 
people working their way through college or pre 
paring themselves for life jobs. They don’t he 
much loose change, but at a recent Board meeti 
they decided to fine themselves for tardiness, 2 
send the fines,to the Unified Appeal. 
Brother, that’s money with real value! 
Puitip R. Git 
Director, Unified App 


Father, we thank Thee for the gifts of Thy le 
for our friends and loved ones. Bless us each 4 
everyone whomever we may be. 


Bracehip is a Problem 


Panneth L. Patton 


| i eaepef REMARKS are not being made as 
4 criticisms of the article “Come and Worship” 
| seein Ziegler. They are intended as a contribu- 
to that milieu of self-analysis and thought that 
foes to make up the creative fellowship of a religious 
lenomination. We agree in part and we disagree 
part. In the area of our differences, we can 
hallenge and aid one another into more adequate 
acing of the issues. 
‘I agree heartily with all but the first sentence of 
lis first paragraph. I agree that, ““Worship is seeing 
Il separate things and events as a unified whole.” 
Sut, although this may logically follow the previous 
entence, it need not. In Mr. Ziegler’s definition, 
‘Worship is the realization of the existence of a 
iniversal power, who is the source of all creation 
ind is now carrying out his will through the work- 
of the universe.” In the judgment of many 
ding scientists and philosophers, there is no 
vidence that there is a universal power, which is a 
ource of creation, or that the history of the uni- 
lerse and of life justifies the hypothesis that there 
jany will being worked out in the process of things. 
See The Meaning of Evolution by George Gaylord 


— 
‘What I mean to say is that worship need not be 
hat Mr. Ziegler defines in his first sentence, and 
rhich I thereby judge he considers to be the essence 
f most important aspect of worship, in order for 
+ to be what he refers to in the balance of the 
iaragraph. I would substitute this first sentence 
or his: “Worship is the realization of the existence 
f the universe, which in its out-working has be- 
ome embodied in all its various creatures; for 
he meaning and history of any atom or any man 
(femet be understood except as a reflection of the 
lis and meaning of the universe as a whole.” 
‘rom there I could accept the following sentences 
fithout an alteration. 
| It is through the realization of partial agreements 
ind partial disagreements that fellowship can be 
(rengthened in a creedless church which offers 
‘eedom of belief. 
In this confidence, I pass on to further partial 
greements. Mr. Ziegler says that “Worship is 
experience of the reason, but of the emotion.” 
alism of reason and emotion is not psycho- 


logically realistic. It may be helpful to distinguish 
between reason and emotion in some psychological 
analyses, but not in worship. For in worship, we 
are emotional about our reasoning. Worship is 
reason approached in terms of the fears, hopes and 
aspirations of humanity. In science we try to 
reason without regard to emotion. But if in worship 
we try to emotionalize without regard to reason, 
we will be lost in a haze of sentimentality and 
obscurity. Worship is reasoning on fire with feeling. 
It is where reason and emotion are joined into the 
whole and integrated living experience, which make 
of a man, not a mind and a viscera, but a single and 
whole person. If worship is not an experience of 
both reason and emotion, it is dangerous as well as 
vapid, for no human force is as catastrophic as the 
emotions of men loosed from the checkreins of 
reason. 

I wish that I were sure that Mr. Ziegler is right 
that the church service is the most congenial place 
for worship. As a leader of worship, this assurance 
would make me more comfortable concerning the 
significance of my function. But I am not sure that 
the whole situation may not be too self-conscious 
and too contrived. Perhaps the Sunday morning 
service is about the last place where the truly 
worshipful experience can overtake us. Seldom do 
the deepest experiences come to our bidding when 
we sit down and invite them. They usually surprise 
us when we have ceased to demand or expect them. 
I know that worship experience comes to me in the 
most unchurchly surroundings, and very seldom in 
a “sanctuary.” And since I am a professional 
leader of such services, it is evident why worship 
is a “problem” to me. 

I would like to make only a general comment 
about the rest of the article. Mr. Ziegler has de- 
fined and defended the traditional forms of worship 
in a highly intelligent and persuasive manner. 
The stubborn traditionalism of worship is an amaz- 
ing phenomena. Many of our rites and orders of 
worship extend back far beyond the memory of 
human recording. No matter how our methods 
and approaches are revolutionized in other areas of 
human concern, in religion we pursue the same old 
formulas. 

Now Mr. Ziegler has every right to be a tradi- 
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tionalist and to rationalize his choice, but the 
question will persist as to whether he chooses these 
forms becatise they. are suited to the worship needs 
of modern man or because they are already at hand 
and in performance. These are already the long 
habit of congregations, and often people cling to old 
habits far beyond the period of their usefulness 
and reasonableness. These forms are not creative 
expressions of new religious insights. But then, 
perhaps we have no new religious insights to ex- 
press; perhaps religion is still rightly the develop- 
ment of our fathers and we merely inheritors of a 
completed body of thought and practice. 

I cannot accept this explanation. Humanity is 
now reaching the flood stage of the greatest revolu- 
tion in thought, scientific knowledge, industrial 
development, and change of folk-ways and stand- 
ards of living that the race has ever experienced. 
That this should leave religion untouched is in- 
conceivable, for religion is man’s most searching 
evaluation of his life and his universe. How can 
man change his idea of himself and of his world 
and his ways of life as radically as he has changed 
them and not necessitate an equally pervasive 
readjustment of his religious ideas and his forms 
of worship? 

That is the question that I would like to ask Mr. 
Ziegler, for I find in his presentation of worship 
almost no hint of such a present evolution in re- 
ligious experience, even though he has often used 
the word “emergent’’ in relation to Universalism. 
If something new is emerging, then what is it? 
I can find no evidence of it here. 


BUILDING A LIVING IN 1951 
John E. Wood 


All building plans must consider location and 
weather characteristics. If the location is sandy, 
piles must be driven to bedrock. If a building is to 
be in a sheltered valley in a warm climate, all that 
is required is a water-tight roof. 

Have you ever visited a house in the big snow 
country? In the summer time, the giant beams that 
support the great rafters look ridiculous, but in the 
winter time, they are all that keep the family from 
being crushed beneath the weight of the big snows. 

Today, whether we like it or not, our lives are 
being built in a rugged location, exposed on all sides, 
subject to giant storms. We may yearn for a more 
gentle location. In our vanity, we may think that 
the storms will pass us by. The people in the big 
snow country have learned that it is wiser to be pre- 
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pared than to be crushed. 

Building adequate lives on the exposed locatior 
of 1951 is a very considerable proposition. Shoddy 
workmanship will not do. .Flimsy material choser 
for the sake of convenience will not do. Plan: 
drawn hastily without consultation with the Grea 
Master Builder will not do. 

The plans and the material are available. Ther 
is no shortage. The skill can be developed. Thi 
church, by its worship and its instruction, has th 
plans and the material. Its purpose provides for th 
teaching of the skills. Of course you can hunt ou 
the plans and the materials in the raw resources 0 
life outside of the church, and by trial and errot 
you can develop the skills. But the church ha 
spent centuries in gathering plans and material, an¢ 
in developing teaching skills. It would seem tha 
the wiser man would take advantage of his church 

The foundation must be dug deeply down to th 
rock of ages. Then even a steady rain of insidiou 
lies and half-truths will not undermine it, nor ca 
the frost of the hard-hearted split it open. 

The beams must be made of long endurin 
eternals. This material is fabricated from hig 
worship. It has been shown to endure war, famin 
and the fall of nations. 

The windows need to be of crystalline glas 
drawn from the sands of time. This glass has th 
property of showing all scenes in the true perspet 
tive of understanding. Ordinary glass gives a dit 
torted picture of the passing scene. It shows huma 
folly as just funny, without the stupidity shadin 
into eventual trouble. Crystalline glass gives a tru 
picture that catches each reflection of hope an 
every shade of human endeavor. 

The walls must be of hard-hewn wisdom. T 
material is described in the “Instruction Manual 
of the Master Architect. This is the only know 
material that will turn aside the blast of prop: 
ganda’s whims and stay foursquare upon th 
foundation blocks. 

To bind the mortise joints, use a faith whit 
tensile strength has been tempered in religior 
molten drama. 

Furnish the building of your life with compassiot 
and all the gentle arts of kindness. Put in a fle 
of integrity and a ceiling of high praise. Use tea 
for jewels and laughter for decorations. 

Put over the doorway “In the service of love’ 
the glory of God”. May your soul be warm a 


your heart courageous within your home of 1951. 


iernard Johnpoll 


UTHERANS can date their reformation back to 
about 1517 when Martin Luther tacked his 
eses on the walls of a German church; Calvinists 
about the same time, when Uldrich Zwingli wrote 
§ attacks against the Roman church; Anglicans 
about a decade later, when Thomas Cranmer 
oke with Roman Catholicism. And most of them 
\Ow it. 
But Universalists can date their reformation 
ick to 405 A.D., the year a Scottish monastic, 
‘lagius, formally dénounced the theory that all 
en—except for the elect—are damned. Too few 
tiversalists know this. 
It was from the teachings of Pelagius that Uni- 
rsalism in Christianity grew. The Pelagian Uni- 
rsalist movement in the church of Wales persisted 
rough all sorts of persecutions from about 435 
rough the fourteenth century. And its remnants 
ver died. 
There is reason to believe that both James Relly 
id John Murray knew of Pelagius’ teachings, al- 
ough they apparently attributed them to the 
itholic Saint Jerome. It is certain that Univer- 
lists in other parts of the world knew considerable 
Pelagius’ teachings. 
Little is known of Pelagius’ early life. He was 
in in Scotland, then inhabited by Gaels, about 
4. Until recently it had been thought he was a 
‘iton, but in the early part of this century, trans- 
tions of the writings of Jerome and St. Augustine, 
§ arch-enemies, spoke of him as “‘The Scot rascal” 
id “the Scottish heretic’’. 
His parentage is a complete mystery. Scholars 
we found only slight hints in his writings indi- 
ting he had an agrarian background. 
At an early age, Pelagius entered a monastic 
der and taught in Scotland, Anglia and Wales. 
hen he was slightly under thirty-five, he left the 
es and went to Rome. Here he began his life’s 
ork, a work which was eventually to cost him life 
ielf and the Catholic Church its universality. 
In Rome he found the church completely in 
ireement with the Augustinian theory that man 
a totally depraved being. The low morality of 
ome was attributed by St. Augustine to man’s 
pravity. 
Pelagius denied this. He first questioned it from 
murely theological viewpoint, later from a human- 
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-elagius, Forerunner of Universalism 


ist’s position. 
in God. 

In 409, Pelagius published in Rome his first com- 
mentary. This commentary had until the nine- 
teenth century been accredited to one of his fol- 
lowers, but later historians attribute it to Pelagius. 

In this commentary Pelagius made six points: 
1.—Adam would have died even if he had not 
sinned; 2.—Adam’s sin was his alone and not man- 
kind’s; 3.—Newborn children are without taint, as 
Adam was before he sinned; 4.—The whole human 
race is not condemned to eternal death because of 
Adam’s sin, nor is the whole human race to rise 
because of Christ’s resurrection; 5.—The law is 
equal to Gospel in admittance to Heaven; 6.— 
Even before Christ, there were men who were free 
of sin. , 

In 410, when Rome was sacked by the Goths, 
Pelagius and his faithful follower, Coelestius, fled 
to Jerusalem. Here Coelestius gained ordination, 
but at the last minute decided against becoming a 
priest. They were highly thought of in Jerusalem; 
one story having Pelagius offered a bishopric which 
he turned down. 

In 415, Orosius of Spain was sent to Palestine by 
Augustine to warn Bishop John of Jerusalem against 
Pelagius. A synod was held with fourteen bishops 
in attendance. The Miserable Synod of 416 and 
Pelagius was found innocent of heresy. 

In 418, however, the North African church con- 
demned Pelagius and by 420 a great part of the 
western church, led by the Bishop of Rome, joined 
in the condemnation. 

But nineteen bishops, all in Italy, refused to 
accept the condemnation, Julian of Eleanorus lead- 
ing the fight. Soon afterwards, however, the East- 
ern churches decided to join the Western majority 
and condemn Pelagius. A short time later, Pelagius 
disappeared. No one is sure what happened to him, 
but on the basis of Jerome’s writings, it is assumed 
he died a martyr. 

In Jerusalem, Pelagius wrote two major com- 
mentaries. The first, on St. Paul, generally at- 
tributed to Jerome, denied the whole concept of 
original sin, 

The second marked Pelagius’ break with Trini- 
tarianism. In it, he said Christ’s redemption was 
limited to example. He denied that Christ atoned 
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But he always remained a believer 


for Adam’s sin. 


in 429. 


In Wales, as late as 519, Pelagianism was the 


An Army of the Faithful on the March 


Frederic W. Perkins 


And, most important, he held that 

Christ was only one of many divine men. 
Pelagianism gained in strength until it was for- 

cibly put down in Gaul by the Council of Troyer 


majority religion. Bishop David tried to put 
down then, but it continued to gain strength, dyit 
out as a major Christian force in Wales late in t 
fifteenth century. 

In 529 the Council of Orange évadicaae th 
movement on the continent. 


In 1933, when the drafting of our present Avowal of Faith was ; 
progress, Dr. Max A. Kapp, then minister at Fitchburg, Mass 
chusetts, and a member of the drafting committee, wrote to 
chairman, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, expressing doubt about t 
wisdom of some of the phraseology and questioning the liber 
clause. Dr. Perkins’ meticulously careful reply is not only a bt 
liant piece of logical thinking, but also a classic expression of f 
best kind of liberalism. The editor and all our readers are indebt 
to Dr. Kapp for lending this historic letter and for permission 
reprint the major portion of it. 


I THANK you for your letter of the 16th and 
greatly appreciate both its candor and its friendly 
spirit. The earnest and conscientious consideration 
that you have given to the proposed revision is 
exactly what I desire, especially as coming from 
one of our »most devoted and forward-looking 
younger ministers. I should be the last man to 
favor any declaration that was unsympathetic with 
their craving for reality and sincerity. I honestly 
think that the proposed revision does accord with 
that. Let me try to tell you why, taking up your 
specific criticisms. 

First, the statement that the bond of fellowship 
is “‘a purpose to do the will of God as Christ revealed 
it,” and so forth. There are two types of fellowship. 
One sets up assent to a creedal statement of faith 
as the uniting bond. The other sets up the purpose 
which a faith inspires. This declaration puts our 
church frankly in the latter class. There is no 
doubt in my mind, as I am sure there is none in 
yours, as to which of those two classes our church 
rightly belongs in. Of course, the best type of 
Universalist has always regarded the faith as a 
means to the end of fulfilling a spiritual purpose; 
but, so far as I know, this declaration would mark 
the first time that any official pronouncement of 
the Church has said so. That seems to me a most 
important forward step, one that is in line with the 
motive and spirit of our Church today. 

Now as to the objection that “this seems to 
announce an absolutist position in regard to the 
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-common purpose to do the will of God as 


will of God, Christ’s revelation of it, and our o 
knowledge or interpretation of Christ’s revelatior 
If I understand you correctly, you feel that 
assume to know what the will of God, even 
revealed in Christ, is in detail in a world of changi 
conditions, and the declaration purports to un 
on that. On the contrary, it does just the opposi 
It unites us in a common purpose to do the will 
God according as our own reason and conscief 
may decide. You and I, for instance, might disag 
as to whether a capitalistic or a socialistic regi 
would best contribute to the realization of Chris 
ideal of a true social order—call it “kingdom 
God” or realm of God, or family of God, as one m 
please. But we would be united in a comm 
purpose to do that will as we conceived it. And 
would be free, within the circle of that uni 
brotherly fellowship, to advocate what each ¢ 
ceived to be the best means to the end that we b 
desired. That is “the liberty,” as Paul expresse¢ 
“wherewith Christ hath made us free”. One of 
essential eléments of fellowship, as Christ ext 
plified it, is just that intellectual and ethical f 
dom. “Which of these three shinkest thoul 
neighbor ?””—so did he throw the burden of deci 
on his critic. ‘““Who made me a judge or a div: 
between you?”’—so did he refuse to be the kee 
of another’s conscience. That is the very heai 
the declaration that our bond of fellowship i 


revealed it.” It is the charter of the very free 


| a . 
thought and conscience for which you are rightly 
lous, as I am. It is again voiced in the phrase 
ruth known or to be known.” 

As to the term “Christ” in this connection, I 
duld have no objection to substituting “Jesus” 
that would seem to avoid certain questionable 
anotations and make more emphatic the ethical 
@ human aspects of his character and gospel. 
yu say that you do not feel as strongly on this 
int as on the one just discussed, but if you feel 
at the change would remove difficulties, I am 
ling to make it, even though I personally believe 
it “Christ” connotes elements of timeless sig- 
icance. 

Now as to the use of the term “kingdom”. I am 
re and more convinced that great fundamental 
(cepts always contain two elements—a central 
€ of permanent value and an outer envelope of 
Asitory value. Jt is so with “God” and “Christ” 
1 “kingdom of God’, and many another. It is a 
id thing for any one of us to re-mint them now 
i then, as Moffatt does in using the word “‘realm”’ 
instance, and so emphasize aspects particularly 
ded at a particular time. But the old terms 
sist through all changes of thought, not prim- 
y_ because of mental inertia or obscurantism, 
because the central idea abides and contains 
of essential truth than the envelope does of 
or. The term “kingdom” does contain some 
narchical suggestions that we have outgrown, 
1 that were foreign indeed to Jesus’s own ideal, 
ich makes more significant his use of it. But it 
motes this truth of timeless value—that God is 
onstitutional Ruler, not the elected President of 
emocracy. That is, He is the symbol of a spiritual 
er that is imposed, whose structural conditions, 
$ we call them, are not repealable by our prefer- 
es or actions. Personally, I believe that our 
ietimes flabby sentimental liberalism needs 
hing so much as the austerity and iron that a 
se of God as Sovereign—a loving Sovereign, but 
ietheless a Sovereign—would inject into it. To 
| there comes something of a thrill when I say, 
ty kingdom come”, a stiffening of self-respect 
A knightly accolade had touched me. 

ow this is personal, and | would not argue for a 
‘ely personal preference. I only refer to it to 
gest that there may be values in the historic 
considered. As a practical matter, there is 
ithood of any substitute taking its place in 
use. Fashions in substitutes will come and 
ach will seem the last word today, only to be 
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not use the phrase that has something of the time- 
less quality of great poetry, because there is a 
timeless truth at the heart of it? 

That leads me to say a word about the liberty 
clause. The need for that was discovered by a lon 
and fruitless endeavor to revise the old Winchester 
Profession. Most people agreed that the old 
emphasis and phrasing were.outgrown. But they 
could not agree on the substitute. They were, 
however, united by a living faith, only it was too 
great to be compressed within the limits of a 
formulary to whose words all would agree. So will 
it prove to be now. If we must agree, for instance, 
whether to say “kingdom” or “realm”, we shall 
debate until the end of time, when all the while, the 
same great ideal of a society in which the spirit of 
God shall really rule is enlisting the loyalty and 
inspiring the devotion of us all. The liberty clause 
is the unique contribution of the Universalist Church 
to the solution of the age-long problem of combining 
loyalty to a positive faith with freedom from bondage 
to the letter of an official creed. The liberty-clause 
means that any creed we may utter is not a citadel 
of faith to be defended, but a hymn of an army of 
the faithful on the march. It takes away that sense 
of “anchorage” which you dread. 


Rey 


The badly damaged Chapel in the grove at Ferry 
Beach. A complete survey shows that one hun. 
dred and forty-three trees are down or damaged. 
Four buildings were damaged to some extent. 
The entire east roof on Rowland Hall will have 
to be replaced. The total cost of repairs is esti- 
mated at $700. Plans for a new Chapel of green 
tinted concrete and natural wood for the grove 
have been accepted. ‘ 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


COMMENT ‘ON EASTER MATERIALS 


To the Editor: 

Amazing! Amazing! My mail brought me today the 
Easter materials suggested by our Department of Educa- 
tion. And they have produced for us, as their recom- 
mendation for our celebration of Easter, a program 
which does not once mention God! What a wonderful 
success! Now, if we could only eliminate God from all 
other areas of our Universalist tradition and faith! Is 
this what Mr. Horton Colbert and his department are 
trying to do? 

Naturally, the Easter material does not mention Jesus. 

I should like to ask Mr. Horton Colbert to answer this 
question publicly, for the information of all Universalists. 
Does Mr. Colbert believe the faith expressed in our Unt- 
versalist statement of faith?» If he does, then why does he 
constantly ignore it, and seek to fasten humanism upon 
us through the work of his department? If he does not, 
then why does he not have the honesty to resign? 
Reading, Pennsylvania Harvey Swanson 


Note: We find Jesus mentioned twice in the text and 
once in the bibliography and we assume the beautiful 
prayer was addressed to God. We fear Mr. Swanson read 
this material hastily. The statement on the education 
page of this number, while not written for the purpose, 
does, we believe, meet Mr. Swanson’s request. ey 


THE BEST KIND OF SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor: 


Enclosed you will find a check to cover the renewal of 
The Christian Leader; also a tl subscription for 
eee ANP: homed —a gift, 

I have been unable to give ea donation, but thought 
an extra subscription might help. I am trying to get 
more to subscribe from our town. 

April first, the Rev. Robert Dick will be our minister. 
He will be the first full-time minister here in over twenty- 


five years. ... A good Universalist shouldn’t be without 
it (Leader). 
Lyons, Ohio Mrs. Louis A. Marlatt 


THINKS MRS. WEST MISLED 
To the Editor: 


Rosalie West’s almost uncritical acceptance of the line 
handed her by the State Department at the November, 
1950 meeting is most clearly indicated by the reading 
list published at the end of her article, Mrs. Fohn Doe 
Visits the State Department. 

The list given her by the State Department officials 
is very apparently one-sided. I would like to suggest 
that The Christian Leader publish a longer and fairer 
bibliography on foreign affairs including publications of 
other govefnments not necessarily friendly with the 
United States. 

Los Angeles, California 
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Rosert C. FRIEND 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND 
To the Editor: 


My second wife, Martha P. Head, has subscribed 
your paper for many years. She has been a consté 
member of the Universalist church here in Essex 
seventy-nine years and her folks before her attended t 
Universalist church. She was Martha P. James bef 
her marriage to me. Hence, she was the step-mother 


Mrs. Burns. 
Frederick E. He 


Essex, Massachusetts 


GOOD TO READ ABOUT OTHER 
UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor: 

Your Epistle to Universalists in the January issue 
The Christian Leader was most interesting and if 
always good to read of so many places throughout 1 
country familiar to us. 

We were greatly saddened to read of the death 
Roger F. Etz. He was a fine influence indeed. 

Best wishes always. 

Meriden, Connecticut 
* * * 


IRELAND. Trinity College at Dublin has laid 
foundation stone for the Moyne Institute of Preven 
Medicine, which, when completed, will be one of” 
most up-to-date medical centers in the world. (WP) 


GeorceE H. 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian” 
Leader as below: 

One year’s subscription 

Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


108 Massachusetts Avenue 
\ Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 


a Our Library Desk 


Prone TO 
LESTINE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 

_ Macmillan and Company 
Price $2.50 

4s one who was unaware of the 
stence of this book, although it 
s first published in 1928, I hasten 
add my praise to that which has 
g been heaped upon this volume, 
w reprinted. It is rich, delightful, 
varding reading. We see both 
dern and ancient Palestine 
ough the observant and sympa- 
tic eyes of the writer, whose 
ing insight into Biblical Palestine 
sonstantly sharing itself with the 
der. While it is a travel book, it 
ilso more than a travel book; it is 
th an introduction and a com- 
i. to Bible study. But it is 
re than that, too; it is an expe- 


ace in vivid, dramatic “realiza- 
a’, for Dr. Fosdick’s creative 
ts here manifest themselves with 
tuliar artistry. The geography of 
lestine comes to life for the 
der; countless Biblical allusions 
thrown into interesting relief 
that the impression of antique 
aoteness fades away. Fosdick sees 
{ existence of the very things 
ich entered into the language of 
| Old and New Testaments, and 
conveys the sense of their reality 
i their meaning to the reader. 
Che geography of the land is first 
fered as by a personally con- 
tted tour; then, Geb history 
‘eviewed on the spot, as it were. 
& homes of the prophets are 
ited. The Journey to Galilee and 
zareth, rising above the initial 
illusionment and disappointment, 
| to be suffused by an imagina- 
a that can see Jesus living in 
fmonplace surroundings. Fos- 
k recreates both the physical 
ale that Jesus must have seen, and 
eventful history through which 
'Moved. Fosdick is no gushy 
timentalist, however. “The same 
ad. . . which deepens faith in 
fist awakens shame for Chris- 
y .. .a Christian must face 
€ the undeniable evidence of his- 
¢ Christianity’s three chief ex- 
ms in the Master’s land— 


monasticism, militarism and mum- 
mery.” 

Warmly interested in the aspira- 
tions of modern Zionism, Fosdick 
saw in 1928 that Palestine was not 
only a land with a past, but also a 
land with a future. He clearly per- 
ceived the problems of Zionism and 
correctly forecast the enormous out- 
pourings of American wealth that 
would be necessary to reconstitute 
the homeland for the Hebrews. 

A Pilgrimage to Palestine would 
make a superb text for adult Bible 
study. It contains a good map as a 
frontispiece, and offers the reader 
a small, well-selected bibliography, 
in addition to a very full and clear 


index. 
Max A. Kapp 


HOW LOVE GROWS IN 
MARRIAGE 
By Leland Foster. Wood 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York 
Price $2.50 

How Love Grows in Marriage is an 
excellent book written in down-to- 
earth practicalities, illustrated by 
experienced situations. 

The reader doesn’t have to know 
that Dr. Wood is a real authority on 
marriage, being secretary of the 
Commission on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The style is so simple and 
real, one knows immediately that 
here is a man who knows what he is 
writing about. 

Those who like to think that every 
marital problem is complicated by 
all sorts of subtle psychiatric com- 
plexes will be disappointed. This is 
really a what-to-do book about a 
whole host of problems before the 
problems become so emotionally in- 
volved that they need psychiatric 
treatment. 

Most problems, like fires, begin 
small. Dr. Wood is interested in 
building creative attitudes towards 
these problems. It is not a success 
book; failures are recorded and limi- 
tations are discussed, but they are 
discussed creatively with the gentle 
insight of an understanding coun- 
selor. Dr. Wood does not believe 


that a counselor is a Mr. Fix-it; the 
counselor is a guide. He leads the 
conversation into constructive chan- 
nels enabling the couple to recapture 
some of the attractions and hopes 
which first brought them together. 
The counselor helps define the areas 
of difficulty and as the couple come 
to understand the nature of the 
difficulty they begin to think con- 
structively about it and come to 
work out their solutions. 

The book should prove valuable 
to every married couple; in fact it 
should make a splendid gift for a 
wedding anniversary present. 

The book should be extremely 
valuable to ministers in the practi- 
calities of their counseling work. 

Were there more space I would 
rave over each chapter in this book. 


John E. Wood 


CREATE YOUR OWN 

TOMORROW 
By Margaret Blair Johnstone 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Price $2.50 

With gifted pen and sound in- 
sight in liberal religion and in 
counseling, Margaret Blair John- 
stone tackles the gamut of problems 
of everyday living, from marital 
relations to lack of faith, under four 
main headings; “How to Live With 
Yourself”, “Happiness is Home- 
made”, ‘Getting Along with 
Others” and “Create Your Own 
Tomorrow.” 

The problems, the approach and 
the solutions are familiar to the 
minister, counselor, and educator. 
These, however, will welcome the 
book as one that the average youth 
or adult will read with interest and 
from it help himself, 

_Mrs. Johnstone is a Congrega- 
tional minister, formerly of Wad- 
hams, N. Y., now of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. Abbreviated sections of 
this book have appeared in Coronet, 
Good Housekeeping, and other popu- 
lar magazines. 

—Epna P. Bruner. 

The most insecure people on 
earth are those who are forever 
playing it safe. 

—Bertrand Russell 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


0 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


NOT LEANERS, BUT LIFTERS 

There is no test of the worth of 
personal religion like the present 
time of national fear, with its attend- 
ant economic and political confu- 
sion. Those whose roots have gone 
no deeper than a superficial “honor- 
ing of God with their lips” will be 
fertile ground for the virus of panic 
which swirls about us in every wirid. 

But those who have experienced 
the working of the divine Spirit in 
their lives, have put fear away and 
become pillars of strength for others. 
Going quietly about their duties, 
they keep their light burning bright- 
ly; a valiant flame, from which those 
who are still fearful and uncertain 
may rekindle courage and hope and 
high purpose- 

May our Association become in 
these dark days a sanctuary of joy- 
ous faith, radiant strength and un- 
shakable peace, in the midst of 
every Universalist church. 

Let us not lean, but lift. 


WHAT ABOUT OUR WORK 
IN CHINA? 

The iron curtain has fallen over 
the Rural Service Center in Shwen 
Hwa Chen. Enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of this great educational 
opportunity, eager to help our 
Hsiung Ya-na and Miss Tsu in 
every possible way, we persisted 
in sending them our support up to 
the last possible moment. But we 
have now been compelled to suspend 
this project, at least for the present. 

The following letter has gone out 
to State Chairmen and Outreach 
Presidents: 


January 30, 1951 
Dear Friends of China: 

We have been informed by Mr. 
Arnold B. Vaught of Church World 
Service, Inc., that it is impossible at 
present for us to get funds to our 
workers at the Rural Service Sta- 
tion. He suggests that we hold the 
project in abeyance until some of the 
present issues are clarified. 

Reluctantly the National Board 
at a special meeting in Boston, 
January 23rd, adopted his sugges- 
tion. We still need the money which 
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you pledged for this project as all 
commitments have been met, and 
we have had to advance money from 
other funds which must be returned. 

AND NOW—WHAT OF THE 

FUTURE? 
‘ We have a new opportunity to re- 
establish our work in Japan. Read 
about it in your January Bulletin, 
in One Humanity and in the Year 
Book. 

Your Board is making specific 
recommendations at the Biennial 
which you will be asked to vote 
upon. Watch for more news and let 
us be prepared to enter a new era 
of service in Japan in cooperation 
with the Department of Service 
Projects. 

We can be proud that in China we 
had a small part in bettering the 
lives of thousands of men, women 
and children. Since that privilege 
has been terminated there, let us 
once more turn our energies to 
Japan. 

Sincerely, 
Ruth M. Cartwright, 
Outreach Chairman 


“WHO WILL GO TO THE 
INSTITUTE NEXT SUMMER? 

It is not too early to look around 
our women’s group for promising» 
candidates for our summer insti- 
tutes. 

Do we choose them like this:— 

“The Institute? Why, Mrs. X., of 
course; she’s gone, for years and 
years. She always gets a big kick 
out of it.” 

“Tt’s so hard to find anyone who’s 
free to go. There’s Mrs. Y. She has 
no family, and plenty of time; let’s 
send her.” 

—or like this: 

“Let’s send Mrs. A. She’s so 
active and willing, but she hasn’t a 
good background of Universalism. 
How much she would gain from a 
week of associating with our denom- 
inational leaders at the Institute!” 

“There’s Mrs. B. She’s a good 
leader, but she needs information on 
the Women’s work. She can take 
her children with her. Let’s help 
her to go.” 

“Mrs. C. comes to every meeting 


and seems intensely interested, b 
she is rather shy about taking 
lead. If she could go to the Institu 
with Mrs. B., it might help to bri 
her out of her shell and give hi 
courage to use her abilities.” _ 
“Our programs have been slidi 
along in the same rut for years. Le 
send a group of our younger wo 
to the Institute, and see if th 
can’t bring back some new ideas 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The Massachusetts Associat 
of Universalist Women held th 
second public meeting at Sale 
Massachusetts, on January 25. 
The meeting was well-attend 
and a fine program was presente 
Mrs. Allan K. Chalmers, preside 
of the Massachusetts Council 
Churches, and the Rev. John E 
insky, Protestant chaplain at Bos 
City Hospital, were the morni 
speakers. After lunch, Eva Shepe 
told about and showed pictures 
her trip last summer to Engla 
Luxemburg and Holland. 
Sheperd was one of a group sent 
The Universalist Church of Ame: 
to work with the English Univ 
salists. 
The third public meeting will 
held at North Attleboro, Ma 
chusetts, March 29. It is hoped 
a good attendance as this will 
the last meeting of the year. 
SPRING CONFERENCE 
OF MINISTERS : 
The Annual Spring Conference 
ministers will be held this year 
the Clara Barton Camp in Oxf 
Massachusetts, Wednesday, Th 
day, and Friday, June 6-7-8, 
This conference is for all mini 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Is! 
and Connecticut. 


Dr. Stanley Manning has resigh 
the pastorate of the Feder 
Church, Avon, Illinois, and eat 
February, will assume the 
of the Universalist Church - 
burg. He and Mrs. Manning 
continue tolivein Avon. 


The Chris 
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Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


| OUR PHILOSOPHY, METHODS, AIMS AND HOPES 


n order that there might be in 
rt compass an understanding of 
work through the Department 
Education, the director was in- 
d by the president of the As- 
ation of Universalist Women, 
3. Cyrus Springall, to present the 
owing information at the meeting 
the A.U.W. Board and State 
sidents. 
fost of the material here has 
n presented in written or printed 
cles at greater length. Particu- 
, readers may wish to refer again 
ke Number 7 issue of Education. 


Philosophy and Beliefs 


Ve have no right to a philosophy 
| belief other than that agreed 
m by The Universalist Church of 
erica. A statement of this belief 
| philosophy has been issued from 
€ to time. It has been changed 
nm generation to generation. The 
rently agreed.upon Avowal of 
centers around the worth of 
sons and the authority of truth. 
ce we are of the Judeo-Christian 
dition, this has as its setting a 
cept of God as love and a regard 
Jesus as our spiritual leader. 
work through sacrificial good 
.to further (in language more con- 
jal to our time) a society of 
tice and peace. 
‘he other philosophy behind the 
oartment of Education is that we 
supposed to help bring into 
ag a response to a long-felt need, 
_which has been expressed in 
ious ways for at least fifty years 
bur Fellowship, education which 
lot split up, but develops a total 
cation program for children, 
‘th and adults. 


Aims and Methods 


tur method essentially should be 
ed on the recognition that we 
in by doing. We are concerned 
ie whole person, in the com- 
getting in which his life is to be 
We recognize that often, 
determine ends. We endeavor 
fr a spirit of inquiry and try 


to make possible the development of 
inner security in the small child. 
We try to bring the services of the 
church to meet the need for certain 
knowledge of our heritage as liberal 
religionists, to serve the individual 
at each of his critical experiences in 
life, to relate him to his fellows in 
groups and together to share in 
bringing about necessary changes 
in society. 
The Departmental Makeup 


The Department is democratically 
organized to carry out its work. 
The plan was unanimously adopted 
after years of discussion with all 
concerned. A Board of five mem- 
bers: Mr. Lapoint, Doctor Mac- 
Lean, Edna Bruner, Dean Spanton 
and Mrs. Bowman, was nominated 
by the Central ‘Planning Council 
and appointed by the Board of 
Trustees of the U.C.A. They serve 
a term of four years, may be re- 
elected once. The Board is a policy 
forming body, responsible through a 
liaison representative, Dr. Donald 
Hoyt, to the Board of the U.C.A. 
Their tasks are divided as follows: 
Mr. Lapoint is responsible for 
budget and finances; Dr. MacLean 
and Dean Spanton are responsible 
for publications; Edna Bruner is 
responsible for personnel; and Mrs. 
Bowman is our representative to 
other organizations. The Board of 
Education has its. meetings with 
staff members, Mrs. Fry, Miss 
Lillie, Miss Harrison and Mrs. 
West. Together we are responsible 
for education through the Universal- 
ist Church of America. This in- 
cludes the functions carried out by 
the Youth Fellowship and the 
A.U.W., in so far as they relate to 
education. 

Our work may be briefly divided 
into counseling, publications and 
field work. Definitely assigned to 
us by the Central Planning Council 
are the Plan Book, the co-ordina- 
tion of field work, and the institute 
program. 

We are expected by the directive 
to plan together. This we do in our 


group staff meetings. The team 
work we enjoy is one of the great 
satisfactions of our work. 


When We have an Adult 
Director 

At present Adult Education is 
done by us all. An Adult Director 
would give full time to this area of 
the work. He would be the profes- 
sional arm of the World.Order Com- 
mission, would gather and create 
materials for adutt education, in- 
cluding an expansion of adult edu- 
cation techniques through pam- 
phlets, books, visual aids, setting up 
of adult education procedures, and 
education in family life. He would 
do this through field work, counsel- 
ing and publications. One of our 
obvious needs which requires more 
time than any of us have, would be 
study material for small churches 
with or without pastors. This ma- 
terial would also be valuable in 
establishing and fostering new fel- 
lowship units. 


Present Adult Education 

We now have our adult material 
catalogued, including the materials 
which have come in through the 
years for use by the World Order 
Commission. We have published 
the first book in adult education 
issued by the Universalist Church 
for many years, and in the words of 
Sheldon Christian of Maine, “have 
passed a milestone by so doing”. 
A discussion guide has been made 
available for this book, Religion Can 
Make Sense, by Clinton Scott. We 
are preparing discussion guides of 
basic issues. We are preparing a 
brief history of the Universalist 
Church. We have made available a 
course on “What Universalists Be- 
lieve”. We work with the Litera- 
ture Commission in the preparation 
of their materials. Since most of our 
work is through adults, everything 
we prepare for The Christian Leader, 
for Education, for teachers’ train- 
ing, for youth counselors, each 
monograph we print, each institute 
in which we share, and each field 
trip we make, can be regarded as 
adult education. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


YOUTH IN PULPIT AND CHOIR LOFT 


The Youth Choir, All Souls Messiah Church, Portland, Maine. 
First Row: Elizabeth Finney, Rodney King, Dorothy Lyons. 
_Second Row: Carolyn Hawkes, Joan Stevenson, Janice Steven- 
son, Janet Stover. 


Third Row: 
Nancy Chandler Wood. 


From Wausau, Wisconsin; De- 
troit, Michigan; Hutsonville and 
Joliet, Illinois; Columbus and Cleve- 
land, Ohio; St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Concord, N. H.; Barre and Spring- 
field, Vermont; West Paris, Bangor, 
Norway, Biddeford, Livermore 
Falls, Brunswick, Auburn, Maine; 
Buffalo, New York City, Utica, 
Little Falls, Fort Plain, Bingham- 
ton, New York; Canton, South 
Weymouth, Weymouth Landing, 
Chelsea, Everett, Gloucester, Mal- 
den, North Attleboro, Attleboro, 
Arlington, North Adams, Palmer, 
Abington, Munson, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, come thrilling re- 
portsron Youth Sunday activities. 

a! people preaching sermons; 
mayen choirs lifting their voices on 
igh; youth praying, youth usher- 
ing; youth officers rededicating 
themselves to leadership in their 
churches; these are the highlights of 
Youth Sunday. 
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Norman Hall, Retta Blake, Clinton Sampson, 


From Springfield, Vermont, Clif- 
ford Stetson writes ‘‘this is our first 
observance of Youth Sunday in 
several years. Our church is fortun- 
ate to have such a group of young 
people.” 

he ever active and growing 
U.Y.F. in Oaklandon, Indiana, took 
over the entire service. Anita Smith 
at the organ and six other young 
people carrying the rest of the pro- 
gram. Bae Carter rae on 
Youth Looks at American Ideals. 
Donna Joyce Tatlock.as marshall 
with the minister installed the new 
officers using the following pledge: 
“TI accept the office to which I have 
been chosen, I promise to perform 
its duties to the best of my ability, 
to be present if possible at every 
meeting, to be loyal to the national 
U.Y.F., and to this church, serving 
in any way I can. I promise to co- 
operate with all other organizations 
in the church in doing the work of 


the church.” ; 

The young people in Malde 
Massachusetts, took as the basis 
their sermons, ‘“‘the six major nee 
of youth” as outlined by Al 
Harrison, director of Youth Acti 
ties. Miss Harrison occupied pulp 
in Canton, Weymouth Landing a 
Framingham, Massachusetts, e 
phasizing the importance of you 
work in the church. 

Several of our churches used ve 
effectively Hermann Hagedor 
epic poem, The Bomb that Fell 
America, which the youth office h 
adapted for dramatic presentati 

The Youth Leader staff is planni 
to print excerpts from sermons in 
forthcoming edition. 

From the response this year, 
take new hope and encouragems 
in the future of our rae hy As ¢ 

oung person so aptly put it, “ 
yeseh 8 not the cate of tom 
row; they are the church of toda: 
We rejoice in the fact that « 
yoene people are more and m 

eginning to feel that they are p 
of the total church. Not only 
Youth Sunday, but every Sund 
and many times between Sundé 
our youth find themselves in ~ 
church, or about the business 


religion., 
A.H 


SUMMER INSTITUTES AT 
FERRY BEACH 

Ferry Beach is dedicated to- 
ideal of training leadership for 
Universalist Churches. Your ~ 
tendance there will enable you 
make a better contribution in le 
ership to your own church. 

The dates for the Institutes. 
the Season 1951, are as follc 
Youth Institute, July 5-14; Ci 
Seabreeze, July 14-28; Experime 
Education, July 28-August 4; O} 
all Education, August 4-11; Chu 
manship, August 11-18; Wo 
Order, August 18-25; Labor — 
Week End, August. 31-Septemby 

For further information, wrif 
the Department of Education 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, M; 
chusetts, or to the Manager, 
Page Street, Augusta, Maine. 


The Christian L, 


ean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
ld New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
nd girls working together under 
iormal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
ligh School and Junior College 
evels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
ration for college entrance require- 
nents in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
n Secretarial Science, Business, 
Sormmercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Miedical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
arial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
irts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


UFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
lanning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


nard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Plan to go to 


FERRY BEACH 


This Summer 
Institutes July 5 to Labor Day 


EDUCATIONAL 
CULTURAL 
RELIGIOUS 


Golden Anniversary 
(1901-1951) 


Celebrated the Entire Season. 
fou Will Want to Be a Part of It. 


‘Send Reservations to 
REV, WALTER FE. KELLISON, 
Page Street, Augusta, Me. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
COMMITTEES 

The following are the sessional 
committees for the 1951 Biennial 
General Assembly of The Universa- 
list Church of America. 

Nominating: Rev. Mason F. Mc 
Ginness, chairman, 855 Westford 
Street, Lowell, Massachusetts; Paul 
Herschel, Jr., Illinois; Mrs. Doris 
Evans, Ohio; Dr. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, New York; David F. 
Snow, Pennsylvania; Rev. Albert C. 
Niles, Maine; Mrs. Edna Wilson, 
Wisconsin. 

Program: Rev. Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, chairman, 150 Clinton Ave- 
nue, Rochester, New York; Virginia 
Ward, North Carolina; Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Arthur Webster, Massachu- 
setts; Rev. Eric Ayer, Connecticut; 
Rev. Carl H. Voss, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Robert Pratt, Massachusetts. 

Official Reports: Dr. Gustav H. 
Ulrich, chairman, 9 Hanover Street, 
Concord, New Hampshire; Ross C. 
Gleeson, District Columbia; Levon 
Seron, Illinois; Mrs. Norman F. 
Whippen, New Hampshire; Earl 
Vickery, Maine; Rev. Fred L. 
Harrison, Massachusetts; Rev. Law- 
rence W. Abbott, Ohio; Rev. How- 
ard B. Gilman, New York; Paul 
Turner, Massachusetts. 

Resolutions: Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner, chairman, 358 Highland 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey; Dor- 
othy Peterson, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Angus H. MacLean, New York; 
Roland Gammon, New York; Rev. 
W. W. Lewis, New Hampshire; Rev. 
Fenwick Leavitt, Vermont; Rev. 
Robert T. Dick, New York. 

Credentials: Rev. Earle Dolphin, 
chairman, West Paris, Maine; Car- 
roll Fenwick, Jr., Vermont; Henry 
Stone, Massachusetts; Ella Burn- 
ham, Massachusetts; Rev. George 
C. Niles, New Hampshire. 

Publicity: Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, 
chairman, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Rev. Donald B. 
King, Illinois; Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone, Massachusetts. 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
The annual spring Ferry Beach 
Reunion will be held in the First 
Universalist Church of Melrose, 
Massachusetts, Friday evening, 
April 27. A hundred ‘and fifty en- 
thusiastic Ferry Beachers ate ex- 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


LOOKING FORWARD 
THROUGH THE EASTER SEASON 


How many persons can you make 
happy with a gift of the Scriptures— 


Also, it is none too early to begin 
thinking about Children’s Day. 


Later, supplies may be low on your 
favorite item and perhaps prices will 
be higher. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 6, Mass. 


pected to sit down to the supper 
which will precede the program. 

Toastmaster for the occasion will 
be Earl Murphy, well-known for 
his recreational leadership at the 
beach. The speaker will be the Rev. 
John Nichol Mark. 


God needs strong men, and can- 
not do without them. 
—Martin LuTHer 
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NOTICES 
CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE -+ 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. 
Gordon C. Reardon on January 31, 
1951, from Iowa. 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to 
Rev. Harry B. Scholefield on recom- 
mendation of the Pennsylvania 
Feilowship Committee January 31, 
1951. 

Granted reciprocal fellowship to 
Rev. John E. Evans on recom- 
mendation of the Pennsylvania Fel- 
lowship Committee, Jan. 31, 1951. 

Estuer A. RicHarpson, 
Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

The Fellowship Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Conven- 
tion has: 

Accepted the transfer of the Rev. 
I. J. Domas from the jurisdiction of 
the Central Fellowship Committee 
on January 2. The Central Fellow- 
ship Committee action is dated 
September 15, 1950. 

Accepted the transfer of the Rev. 
Leon Simonetti from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Massachusetts Fellow- 
ship Committee. The Massachu- 
setts Fellowship Committee action 
is dated November 27, 1950. 

Transferred, as of January 18, the 
Rev. Howard Box to the jurisdic- 
tion of the New York Universalist 
Convention. 

Effective January 18, Howard 
Box has resigned as secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Fellowship Commit- 
tee. All correspondence should be 
sent to the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr 
until a successor is appointed. 
—Howarp Box, 

Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be\held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Fri- 
day, March 16, at 11:00. After the 
business meeting, Marion H. Pike 
will speak on, Early Churches in 
boston. Reservations for luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Pearl 
Dumas, CO 6-0240, by Monday, 
March 12. 


January 9, 1951 


Ruts A, ZIEGLER, 
Recording Secretary 
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W hat’s holding Christianity 


back? READ 


“cae Beyond 
Mythology 


A CHALLENGE TO DOGMATISM 
IN RELIGION, by 


Richard W. 
Boynton 


Professor of Philosophy, University of Buffalo 
(ie powerful plea for the Christian church to 

scrap its antiquated supernatural dogmas and 
replace them with a religion of human values is “not 
only a good book, but an excellent book . . . One 
might heartily dislike Dr. Boynton’s views, but I 
challenge anyone to disprove them.”—Dr. J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer, Harvard University. 


Just published $3 


At all booksellers, or postpaid from 


DOUBLEDAY. & CO., INC. 
Dept. CL2, Garden City, N.Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

On January 29, the licenses of 
Fred LeShane, David MacPherson 
and Carl Westman were renewed 
and license granted to L. Ronald 
Kister. 

Reciprocal fellowship was recom- 
mended for Francis Schlater and 
Lawrence M. Jaffee. 

Apert F, ZieGierR, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. 
John P. Christensen from Connec- 
ticut. 

Transferred Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood to the Central Fellowship 
Committee on account of his re- 
moval to Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Henry H. Scuootey, 
January 8, 1951 Secretary 
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LOWELL INSTITUT 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


RELIGION 
AND ECONOMIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 
February 26—Religious Conception + 
the Economic Order. March 5—Religiou 
Vocation:: The Worker. March 12- 
Religious Vocation: Management. Mare 
19—Ethical Functions of Collective Ba) 
gaining. March 26—Religious Definitic 
of Property. April 2—A Responsib) 
World Economy. 


by 
Walter George Muelder, A.B., S.7 
Ph.D. 


Dean and Professor of Social Ethii 
Boston University School of Theolo 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOON 


At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clo: 
All seats FREE and no tickets requir. 


The Caton Le 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


_ Thorough Religious 


| Education Course 
reedom and Fellowship 


___ Write for information 


he. Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


INSTALLATIONS 

ELMER D. COLCORD was in- 
stalled as minister of the West 
Somerville Universalist Church, 
Somerville, Massachusetts, Sunday 
evening, January 28, 1951. 

The Call to Worship and Invoca- 
tion were led by the Rev. John Olds, 
Methodist minister. The Rev. Al- 
bert F. Ziegler, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville, 
read the Scripture. The Installa- 
tion Sermon was preached by Pro- 
fessor Alfred S. Cole of Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion. 

The Act of Installation was per- 
formed by Alfred McKinley, Mode- 
rator of the Parish. Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott, superintendent of Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Churches, 
gave both the Charge to the Min- 
ister and the Congregation. Wel- 
come to the Community was 
brought by the Rev. Willard Cal- 
lender, president of the Somerville 
Council of Churches. The Rev. L. 
Earl Jackson, minister of the Winter 
Hill Baptist Church, welcomed Dr. 
Colcord to the local Ministerial 
Association. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
by Dr. Colcord. 


ALEXANDER MEEK was in- 
stalled as minister of the Medford 
Hillside Universalist Church, Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, November 19, 
1950. 

The Rey. Robert Barber, minister 
of the First Congregational Church 
of Concord, Massachusetts, 
preached the Installation  Ser- 
mon. Professor Alfred S. Cole con- 
ducted the Service and gave the 
Charge to the Minister. 

Over one hundred people gath- 
ered in the vestry afterward for the 
reception. In the receiving line 
with Mr. Meek were Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald N. Sleeper, the Rev. Robert 
Barber, the Rev. Alfred Cole and 
Mr. Meek’s parents. 


HUMILIATI MEET 

The Humiliati held its annual 
convocation at the Orange Uni- 
versalist Church from January 30 
to February 2. Present were Fred- 
erick Harrison, Gordon McKeeman, 
Charles Vickery, Earle McKinney, 
Raymond Hopkins, Keith Munson, 
David Cole, and Albert Ziegler. 

The group proposed a statement 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


of faith for consideration by Uni- 
versalists, as follows, ““We believe in 
the one, eternal God who rules all 
creation with absolute sovereignty, 
having a good purpose in every 
process of nature and a good inten- 
tion in every volition of man. We 
believe that man’s salvation lies in 
cheerful submission to the will of 
God, and that Jesus best exemplifies 
such:holy obedience. We believe in 
the Church Universal, and in the 
power of love, the efficacy of prayer, 
the strength of faith, the joy of 
salvation, and life everlasting. 
Amen.” 


Conscience is the highest of all 
courts. —Victror Huco 


lll 
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(Section 520, P. L. and | 
Starr King School of Ministry 


‘\.2h41. Le Conte Ave., June 51 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


Our Young People 
—The Christian Leader— 
And YOU 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship is conducting a nationwide 
subscription campaign for The Christian Leader. They aim to make 
every 


Church Officer 

Trustee 

Church School Teacher 
Parent 


And every other live and loyal Universalist a regular reader of The 
Christian Leader. 


Help now by filling out and handing to your UYF agent. Enter my 
subscription to THE CHRISTIAN LEADER. 


Enclosed find $3.00 


Or mail directly to The Christian Leader, 108 Massachusetts Pees, ) 
Boston, Mass. 


bul 


_ The Christian Le 


